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ROAR TAR 
STANLEY 
RIGGS, a Manila 
journalist, contributes to the August 
Atlantic Monthly an interesting sum- 
mary of recent events and movements 
making for the welfare of the Philippine 
Islands. In the course of it he says: 
“Bishop Brent has established within the 
year a settlement house and free dispen- 
sary, hospital and school in Trozo, a 
section of Extramuros Manila, which has 
already done a great deal of very im- 
portant work among the poor. The 
young women of the settlement are 
trained nurses and teachers, and the 
value of their work is testified to by the 
crowds they handle every day, and the 
distress they relieve. What with teach- 
ing, healing, helping 
mothers—Filipino families number any- 
where from two to twenty—and doing 
the little things that are so needed and 
usually so little thought of, these young 
women and their leader are doing a noble 
and great work.” The Bishop, writing to 
the Church Missions House, speaks hope- 
fully of the progress the mission is mak- 
ing. Immediate needs are a young, un- 
married priest, to be associated with the 
Rev. W. C. Clapp in work among the 
pagan Igorrotes in Bontoc, a physician 
for the same station, and two kinder- 
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overburdened 


garten teachers for Manila. Full in- 
formation ean be obtained from the Cor- 
responding Secretary, 281 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York. August 18th, the Rev. 
Hobart E. Studley sailed for Manila, to 
enter upon his work on behalf of the 
Chinese. But little has been done among 
them by any Christians, though they 
form a most important element of the 
Manila population. Dr. Radcliffe John- 
son had reached Manila when the Bish- 
op last wrote, and had begun his medical 
work. Another nurse and a deaconess 
go out in September. It is significant of 
the place Bishcp Brent has won in the 
general life of the islands that he should 
be selected by the Philippine Commis- 
sion as one of a government commission 
of three members, to visit Asiatic coun- 
tries for the purpose of studying their 
methods of regulating the traffic in 
opium. The proposal of the Philippine 
Commission, upon which we commented 
in July, has been withdrawn. Legisla- 
tion on the subject is to await the report 
of the newly appointed committee. 


N St. Bartholo- 

Recruits for mew’s Day a 

Chinaand Japan farewell service was 

held in the chapel of 

the Church Missions House for mission- 

aries going abroad. In the necessary 
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absence of Dr. Lloyd, the Rey. Joshua 
Kimber, Associate Secretary, made the 
farewell address and the Rey. Dr. Pott, 
of the China Mission, celebrated the 
Holy Communion. In spite of a hot 
midsummer Monday the chapel was 
crowded and the service throughout’ was 
inspiring. The party included Miss 
S. L. Dodson, returning to St. Mary’s 
Hall, Shanghai, after furlough; Deacon- 
ess Maud IT. Henderson, of the class of 
1903 of St. Faith’s Deaconess House, 
New York; Miss Marion 8. Mitchell and 
Miss Mary E. Metzler. Miss Henderson 
and Miss Mitchell go to the Shanghai 


District and Miss Metzler to Kyoto, At 
the same hour, in Sacramento, Mr. 


Paul Maslin, under appointment to the 
District of Hankow, was ordained to the 
diaconate by Bishop Moreland. 


EPTEMBER is 


A Cape Nome rather late in 
Winter the year to supply 
winter news from 


Cape Nome, but the severe winter of the 
far north practically puts an end to com- 
munication with Nome City between 
November and June, and we have been 
unfortunate in the loss, in the mails, of 
a budget of news forwarded by Mr. 
Bloor last autumn, just before naviga- 
tion closed. Mr. Bloor’s letters, written 
since the reopening of navigation in 
June, speak of the winter as the most 
severe since the founding of Nome City. 
In spite, however, of the great snowfall 
and intense cold, there has been com- 
paratively little illness. St. Mary’s Mis- 
sion, under Mr. Bloor’s direction, is suc- 
cesstully relating itself to-all that is best 
in the life of the northern metropolis 
of Nome. Bishop Rowe speaks of it as 
“the most influential power of work and 
good in the place.” During his visit in 
July he confirmed eleven adults, repre- 
sentative of the best element in the city. 
Christmas, Epiphany and Lent all 
' brought their special opportunities for 
worship to St. Mary’s people. Small as 
the church is, and rude though its ex- 
terior would be to Eastern eyes, its in- 
terior has been made as attractive as the 
simple resources at the command of the 
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Nome people would allow. Although the 
church had to be dug out of snow drifts 
almost every day during Lent a daily 
service was held. During the winter Mr. 
Bloor conducted special services for the 
members of various men’s fraternal 
organizations, of three of which he was 
chaplain. The congregation has suc- 
ceeded in giving $750, one-half the cost 
of a mission residence, and other im- 
provements to the church property were 
planned in preparation for the bishop’s 
visit. Mr. Bloor reports that there has 
been much less poverty and distress than 
during the two other winters he has 
passed on the coast. Gambling has been 
prohibited, though not entirely pre- 
vented, and there are many evidences 
that the element which stands for the 
best moral conscience in the community 
is shaping its future. 


ATE in July 
Bishop Rowe, 
accompanied by Mrs. 
Rowe, reached Nome. 
His account of the landing of the pas- 
sengers is worth recording, though on 
the day that he and Mrs. Rowe reached 
the Cape, “the sea was not bad.” “The 
ship anchors from three to five miles off 
shore, for Nome lies on the bleak north- 
ern shore of Behring Sea, with an 
open roadstead in front. The landing is 
made through a mile or more of breakers. 
We transferred ourselves from the ship 
to a small, acrobatic, gasolene launch 
that rolled and pitched so as to frighten 
Mrs. Rowe beyond the pcssibility of sea- 
sickness. In this we made the journey 
toward the beach. When within 200 feet 
of the shore we were transferred to a 
cage, carried up 75 feet in the air, run 
along a crane, high above the surf, and 
then deposited on the beach.” July 31st 
the Bishop left Nome for a month’s visit 
to Point Hope, where he will confirm 
the first class of Eskimos. These men 
and women represent some of the fruit- 
age of Dr. Driggs’s ten years of faithful 
service. Their position to-day, temporal 
and spiritual, presents a broad contrast 
to their condition when Dr, Driggs first 
met them. They are living witnesses to 


Bishop Rowe 
at Nome 
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the power of the Christian Gospel to up- 
lift a rude people, both individually and 
socially. 


ITH great sat- 
Tardy Justice isfaction, we 


record that the spe- 
cial funds for the erection of residences 
for Bishop Schereschewsky in Tokyo and 
Bishop Rowe in Sitka have been com- 
pleted. Within the next twelve months, 
therefore, these two devoted missionary 
bishops—the one a veteran of many 
years, who, in spite of grave physical dis- 
ability, has carried to completion a 
monumental task which puts him in the 
front rank of Bible translators; the other 
still in the vigor of his consecrated 
manhood, facing, like the apostle of old, 
danger by land and sea, and doing it all 
with a quiet modesty characteristic of a 
true hero—will know the satisfaction of 
a secured home life, and will no longer 
be under the constant possibility of hay- 
ing to surrender their homes simply be- 
cause someone, whose purse is longer 
than that of a missionary bishop, is 
willing to pay a larger sum for the 
rented house. The Church has not done 
justice to herself in allowing these two 
servants, who would never urge their 
own claims or needs, to remain so long 
without this assurance of a certain 
home. The amount needed for both 
houses was rather less than $10,000. 
Satisfaction with the outcome may be 
touched with a certain sense of shame 
that in both instances the women of the 
Church, rather than the men, have 


stepped forward and secured the money, | 


Ts it unreasonable to hope that the time 
will speedily come when the thousands of 
men who yearly hear and meet the bish- 
ops and other missionaries of the 
Church shall be prepared to undertake 
the raising of funds such as these? 


T is just possible 


The Meaning of that some readers 
Appeals for of Tuer Sprrir or 
Money MISSIONS may be 


tempted at times to 
ask, “Will appeals for money never 
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No sooner is the money secured 
for enterprises such as those referred to 
in the preceding paragraph than we are 
told that Wusih needs a mission resi- 
dence to cost $2,500, Soochow a boys’ 
orphanage to cost $500, Akita a parish 
house to cost $1,000, and Wuhu a church 
and clergy house to cost $5,500—to men- 
tion only a few of the present needs. 
And all this in spite of the fact that the 
fund for the new building at St. John’s 
College, Shanghai, is still $5,000 short 
and that the Porto Rican Equipment 
Fund needs something like $18,000 for 
its completion.” Let us hope that ap- 
peals for money will not cease, certainly 
not in our day. If they do we may be 
sure that the missions have ceased to 
erow. That means defeat and death. 
Every appeal for new buildings and for 
better equipment is an evidence of life— 
of action and achievement. If our mis- 
sionary bishops never undertook new 
enterprises and never opened new sta- 
tions, we should have a right to ques- 
tion their generalship. When, as they 
so often and yet so conservatively do 
propose advance, it is the privilege of the 
Church at home to stand close behind 
them and their helpers, instead of act- 
ing, as we know is often the case, as a 
brake and a drag on mission progressive- 
ness. Bishop Graves does not overstate » 
the case when he says: “Continued 
slowness (in giving at home) kills out 
enterprise in the field. One simply can- 
not urge men to advance when they feel 
that if they open a new station they will 
be left without funds to carry it on.” 


cease ? 


FTER all, what 

is an appeal 
from the mission 
field but a chance to 
make an investment? Commercial en- 


Missions and 
Investments 


_terprise is constantly making its appeals 


to us. Every business prospectus is an 
appeal. Financiers would be alarmed 
about the commercial welfare of the 
country if such business appeals were 
to cease. Every well-conducted mission 


offers an opportunity for investment. A 
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prominent American merchant who 
travelled widely in Asia some months 
ago said on his return to this country: 
“In all my life I never saw such op- 
portunity for investment of money that 
one sets apart to give to the Christ who 
gave Himself for us. As I looked at 
little churches, schools and hospitals and 
inquired the original cost of buildings 
and expense of administration, I felt a 
lump of regret in my heart that I had 
not been wise enough to make these in- 
vestments myself, and wished a hundred 
times that I had known twenty-five years 
ago what I learned half a year ago.” 
There is still an abundance of good in- 
vestments in the Church’s mission field. 
If we speak more particularly of those 
abroad, it is not because we are unmind- 
ful of the excellent opportunity for us- 
ing money wisely and well in this coun- 
try, but simply because those who repre- 
sent us abroad cannot make their appeals 
in person, as can the missionaries at 
home. 


RANKLY, we 


The Opportunity deprecate spe- 
for cial funds, but at 
Investment at present, when such 
Wusth a necessity arises as 


that at Wusih, and 
the Board finds itself unable, as Bishop 
Graves has already been informed, to 
make the appropriation of $2,500, a 
special fund is the only way out of the 
difficulty. Here is one of our missionary 
families, a young man with his wife and 
child, living in two rooms ten by twenty 
feet in an unsanitary Chinese house. 
These rooms must do~duty not only for 
living and sleeping purposes, but as 
study and work room, and through them 
passes all day long a stream of Chinese 
visitors and inquirers, so that privacy, 
rest or study become impossible. Worse 
still, because the house is built in 
Chinese fashion and but poorly built at 
that, the health of the missionaries has 
been seriously affected and is still fur- 
ther threatened. Everyone will agree 
that it is not to the honor of the Church 
that such a condition should continue. 
Will not the readers of Tur Spier or 
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Missions, therefore, send their gifts, 
whether large or small, quickly for the 
Wusih rectory ? 


fI\HE aid rendered 
| the  Church’s 
work in Maine, by 
the appropriation of 
$1,500 from the Domestic and Foreign 
Missionary Society, is typical of the good 
to be done and the needs to be relieved 
by such aid in some of the dioceses in the 
older parts of the country. The appro- 
priation is divided among five mission- 
aries. Two of them serve five stations in 
the extreme north. It is a real mission 
field, with few towns and those small. 
The district is further north than 
Quebec, terribly cold in winter and more 
than forty-eight hours by railroad from 
Portland. The Bishop would have a 
third missionary in the district if he 
could secure the stipend. Two others 
are stationed at important college towns, 
where telling work for the Church can 
be done among the students, though 
self-support is for the present out of the 
question. The fifth clergyman is doing 
notable work in a seaport town on a 
doubtful $700 salary. Loneliness and 
hardship are fully known to him, but he 
stays at his post, because he realizes the 
urgency of the need. In spite of all 
this difficult work and the many press- 
ing needs at home, Maine proposes to 
give the full amount of its apportion- 
ment for general missions. 


Maine as a 
Mission Field 


N West Africa the 


West African mission goes on 
News steadily. Mr. Mat- 
thews is manfully 


standing at his post in Cape Mount, 
and has declined to take the three 
months’ holiday the Board of Man- 
agers desired him to have this summer. 
His absence would leave the station and 
the sckool without the superintendence 
of any white man, and this, it appears, 
would not be desirable. No American 
priest has yet been found who is willing 
to become Mr. Matthews’s associate. The 
need is still a pressing one, and informa- 


——————— Kx CC 
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tion concerning it can be obtained from 
the General Secretary. For himself, Mr. 
Matthews says he is in good health, with 
oceasional attacks of fever but with un- 
diminished determination to do his best 
with the work entrusted to him. The 
only wish he expresses is that the leaky 
house in which he is lving might be 
made waterproof, “because rain all about 
one, sometimes even making my bed its 
resting place, is not conducive to health 
anywhere, and more especially in this 
climate.” The removal of the girls’ de- 
partment of Cape Mount mission school 
to the St. Paul River relieves Mr. Mat- 
thews of much difficult work, but his 
need for aid is still great. Turning 
from a particular mission to the district 
at large, it is a pleasure to note that the 
last Cape Palmas convocation adopted 
plans for the beginning of a church en- 
dowment fund. This is to be used for 
erecting new churches, establishing 
schools and supplying other needs for ad- 
vance work. Each communicant, by 
resolution of the convocation, is ex- 
pected to give at least sixty cents a year 
to the fund. 


ANIFESTA- 
Unrest in TIONS of the 
China reform spirit in 


China are becoming 
more and more evident. In most of the 
new government schools and colleges the 
students have formed political societies, 
and are agitating for the most radical 
reforms. Indeed, these schools have be- 
come such hotbeds of revolutionary ideas 


that the government officials regard them _ 


with feelings of intense alarm. It is 
inevitable that as these young men study 
history for the first time their eyes 
should be opened to the evils of a cor- 
rupt and autocratic government, and 
that they should wish to criticise the 
powers that be. The recent vacillation 
of the Manchu Government in regard to 
the cession of Manchuria, and the sus- 
picion that the highest officials of the 
Empire have been bribed by Russia to 
accede to her demands, have added fuel 
to the already ardent patriotism, and have 
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led these students to be so outspoken in 
their attacks on the government, that 
they have been charged with inciting to 
sedition and As organs of 
these student societies, many new maga- 
zines and newspapers have been started, 
in which most inflammatory articles 
have been published. There never has 
been anything lke the free press in 
China, and the fact that now these 
papers, published in Shanghai, indulge 
in the most outspoken denunciations of 
the Empress Dowager, has caused the 
Chinese Government to take stern meas- 
ures for their suppression. This has been 
made more difficult by the fact that the 
publishers and editors live in the foreign 


rebellion. 


settlements. According to all precedent, 
the Chinese Government is unable to 


arrest the culprits without first securing 
a warrant from the consular body repre- 
senting the different nations who have 
citizens residing in Shanghai. After 
securing the warrant and arresting the 
men, the Chinese Government has no 
power to transport them from the set- 
tlements for trial and punishment, until 
they have had a preliminary hearing be- 
fore the “Mixed Court”—a court in 
which a foreign assessor sits as associate 
judge with the Chinese magistrate. 


ECENTLY some 
The Supao of the editors 
Case and publishers of a 


newspaper called the 
Supao have been arrested, and have been ~ 
arraigned for trial before this “Mixed ~ 
Court.”~ At the first hearing two of the 
editors manfully confessed that they 
were the authors of certain articles 
which the Government considered sedi- 
tious. They were willing to make mar- 
tyrs of themselves in the cause of re- 
form. It appears now as if the 
diplomatic body at Peking were about 
to yield to the wishes of the Chinese 
Government, and waive the right of the 
preliminary hearing in the Mixed Court, 
and allow these prisoners to be trans- 
ported out of the settlements to be tried 
by a Chinese court, pure and simple. If 
such be the case, there is little doubt as 
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to the fate of these rash editors. One 
man for a similar offence has already 
been put to death, and these will be dealt 
with in the same manner. This feeling 
against the present corrupt Manchu Gov- 
ernment has developed to such an extent 
that in Japan, where there are a great 
number of Chinese students, funds were 
raised to organize a volunteer force, con- 
sisting of students, to fight with Rus- 
sia. An attempt was made to enroll re- 
cruits from the same class in China. 


Ne a word as to 
What it all Means the significance 

of all this. It shows 
that China is about to pass through a 
most critical period. The extension of 
knowledge has its dangerous side. Too 
many of the young men of the country 
imbibe only enough of the new learn- 
ing to make them see the evils of the sys- 
tem under which they suffer, but not to 
understand the real and true way 
of making matters better. It is an- 
other instance of the truth that a 
little knowledge is dangerous. It is im- 
possible not to sympathize with the re- 
formers in their attempts to save their 
country, although we regret that their 
zeal so often outruns their discretion. 
Through St. John’s College the Church 
endeavors to lead China’s young men 
aright, and to make them intelligent re- 
formers instead of hot-headed fanatics. 
Above all, St. John’s stands for the truth 
_ that the greatest reform needed in China 
is the reform of the heart, and that until 
something is done to reach the con- 
sciences of the people and to introduce a 
new moral force, but little can be accom- 
plished in the work of the regeneration 
of their country. The powers of dark- 
ness and light, conservatism and progress, 
are entering on an acute stage of the old 
conflict. There is no doubt of the final 
issue. Even in the face of seeming set- 
backs and failures, the upbuilding of 
Christ’s Kingdom will go on, and one 
day that Kingdom will conquer China 
for its King. 
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S this issue of 

The Treasury A Tue SpirRir oF 
Stalement Missions goes to 
press August 25th, 


just before the close of the fiscal year, it 
is impossible to give final figures for the 
year’s offerings. The increase over last 
year’s record is still well maintained, 
$87,000, though we regret to say that the 
gain is less now than on August Ist, 
when the income stood $95,000 in ad- 
vance of the preceding year. The fall- 
ing off during the month is due in part 
to the considerable decrease in gifts from 
individuals. Offerings from parishes 
have also been less, but this is accounted 
for by the more prompt remittance of 
congregational offerings, as evidenced 
by the excellent gain of nearly $78,000 
from September 1st, 1902, to August 
25th, 1903. On the other hand, in- 
dividual offerings are nearly $10,000 less 
than during the corresponding period of 
last year. As the treasury books are to 
remain open till September 8th, it will 
be possible for many who. have over- 
looked the opportunity of helping by 
their personal gifts to have them in- 
cluded in the year’s income, if sent 
quickly. 

The income applicable to the Board’s 
appropriations, from all sources, to 
August 25th, is $602,560.93. Of this 
amount 38,456 Sunday-schools have sent 
the splendid total of $115,210.38. Once 
again, therefore, the Sunday-school 
Auxiliary has outdone itself. The 
Church must feel the stimulus of such 
devotion and generosity on the part of 
its younger members. The gain in con- 
gregational giving is due in large part 
to the system suggested by the Appor- 
tionment. In addition, we think it evi- 
dences more intimate knowledge of mis- 
sionary needs, and more intelligent in- 
tercession for the spread of Christ’s 
Kingdom. While, therefore, the full Ap- 
portionment will not be given this year, 
we look to the next year confident of 
further gains in home giving and, as a 
consequence, larger work in the field. 


ST. STEPHEN’S MISSION CHURCH, MANILA 


The Church in the Philippine Islands 


HOW THE WORK BEGAN AND HAS BEEN DEVELOPED — BISHOP BRENT’S 
FIRST ANNUAL REPORT— WORK AMONG THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING 
COMMUNITY — WORK AMONG THE NATIVES — FINANCIAL MATTERS 


ITH the United States 

troops landing in Manila 

in the summer of 1898 

were several army chap- 

lains, among them the Rey. Charles C. 
Pierce, D.D., the Rev. David L. Fleming, 
the Rev. Walter Marvine and the Rev. 
Henry Swift. Almost immediately they 
began holding services for the English- 
speaking civilians, as well as for the sol- 
diers. It was not long before some of 
the Filipino residents recognized that 
these chaplains represented a _ true 
branch of the Holy Catholic Church, and 
asked that services might be provided in 
Spanish and Tagalog for those who had 
already given up, or were disposed to 
give up, their Roman allegiance. After 
much hesitation and repeated declina- 
tions, these urgent requests were com- 
plied with, and early on the morning of 
Christmas Day, 1898, in a schoolhouse 
in the Malate district of Manila, kindly 
placed at his disposal by the military au- 
thorities, Chaplain Pierce held the first 


service for Filipinos, using the Com- 
munion Office, translated into Spanish. 
In June, 1899, two clergymen and two 
laymen, under the lead of Mr. John 
Howe Peyton, Army Secretary, sent by 
the Brotherhood of St. Andrew in the 
United States, reached Manila and be-- 
gan a combination of social and religious 
work among the soldiers. These 
Brotherhood workers co-operated with 
the chaplains already in Manila in es- 
tablishing and maintaining the Anglo- 
American Mission of the Holy Trinity. 
In 1899 the Presiding Bishop of the 
American Church appointed Bishop 
Graves, of Shanghai, to superintend 
the Manila work. In September Bishop 
Graves visited Manila, conferred with 
the chaplains and the Brotherhood work- 
ers, made such arrangements as were 
possible for the development of what 
they had already undertaken, admin- 
istered confirmation to a number of 
English-speaking people, and received 
several Filipinos into the communion of 
(683) 


634 The Church in the 
the Church. Among these was a young 
man of much promise, Santos Javier, 
who was commissioned a lay-reader and 
now holds an appointment from the 
Board of Managers as a lay missionary. 
In these early days something was 
also done among the Chinese, of whom 
there are about 50,000 in Manila, and 
probably half a million in the archi- 
pelago. As a result of services held by 
the chaplains fifteen men were baptized. 
In the spring of 1900, upon the de- 
cision of the Brotherhood of St. An- 
drew to withdraw its workers, the Board 
of Managers appointed one of them, the 
Rev. James L. Smiley, as its missionary 
in the Philippines. For several months 
Mr. Smiley did what he could single- 
handed, but was eventually obliged to 
return to this country on account of 
breakdown in his health. About the 
same time Chaplain Pierce was ordered 
home for similar reasons, and the 
Church in the Philippines was practical- 
ly without official representation. 
’ Before this, however, largely through 
the foresight and work of Chaplain 
Pierce, two valuable pieces of property 
were purchased—one in the Ermita or 
residence district, one in the heart of the 
city. For several reasons it was deemed 
wise not to hasten the erection of a 
church building on either of these plots, 


-and services were held in a room in the 


Government barracks, thanks to the 
kindness of the military authorities. 

In the spring of 1901, at Bishop 
Graves’s earnest request, the Board of 
Managers determined to appoint two 
missionaries, fortunately securing the 
services of the Rev. Walter C. Clapp 
and Mrs. Clapp, and the Rev. John A. 
Staunton, Jr., and Mrs. Staunton. This 
party of four reached Manila in Novem- 
ber, 1901. 

'In the meantime, on October 5th, of 


‘the same year, the General Geaivantiod 


meeting in San Francisco, erected the 
Philippine Islands into a missionary 
district, and on the 14th of the same 
month elected the Rev. Charles H. Brent, 


(rector of St. Stephen’s Church, Boston) 


as the first bishop. , Mr. Brent was con- 
secrated in Emmanuel Church, Boston, 


Philippine Islands 


December 19th, 1901, and until the mid- 
dle of the following May devoted him- 
self to the difficult task of securing 
funds, in addition to the appropriation 


‘from the Board of Managers, for the 


prosecution of the work committed to 
him. 

Mr. Clapp and Mr. Staunton, who had 
been joined in January, 1902, by the 
Rev. H. R. Talbot, of Boston, continued 
to maintain services for English-speak- 
ing people, for such Filipinos as were 
still attached to the mission, and, to a 
limited extent, for the Chinese. The 
erection of a temporary chapel was be- 
gun on the Ermita property, and the 
building, with a seating capacity of 
about 225, was opened for worship on 
Palm Sunday, March 23d, 1902. Early 
in the year the alarming illness of Mrs. 
Clapp obliged her husband to remove her 
for treatment to the Church Mission 
Hospital at Shanghai, where her death 
occurred February 15th, the first sad 
break in the history of the Philippine 
Mission. A second misfortune has since 
befallen it in the enforced retirement, in 
January, 1903, of the Rev. H. R. Tal- 
bot, because of illness which would not 
yield to medical treatment and constant- 
ly recurred in the tropical climate. 

Bishop Brent arrived in Manila 
August 24th, 1902. Within the next few 
weeks he was joined by the Rev. Irving 
Spencer and Mrs. Spencer, Miss Har- 
riet B. Osgood, kindergartener, and Miss 
M. P. Waterman, parish visitor, whose 
services he had secured before leaving 
the United States. Other additions to 
the mission staff to date include Miss 
Beatrice Oakes, Miss Clara Thacher 
and Miss Jane Jackson, missionary 
nurses; C. Radcliffe Johnson, M.D., mis- 
sionary physician, and Mrs. Johnson, 
and the Rev. Mercer G. Johnston, mis- 
sionary priest, to be in charge of St. 
Stephen’s Church, Manila, and Mrs. 
Johnston. 

Since Bishop Brent’s arrival he has 
endeavored first to strengthen the 
Church’s work in Manila, and then to 
extend it to other parts of the island. A 
celebration of the Holy Communion in 
Spavish is held every Sunday morning, 
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attended by a few Filipinos, but beyond 
this no attempt has been made in Manila 
to provide services for the natives. A 
mission has been established at Cavite 
and another at Caloocan, small towns 
near Manila, for American soldiers and 
some civilian residents. A settlement 
house has been opened in the Trozo dis- 
trict of Manila, a place which Bishop 
Brent says offers all the opportunities 
for work which the most ardent social 
reformer could desire. Here, too, the 
first kindergarten in the islands has been 
begun, under Miss Osgood’s direction, 
while Miss Thacher has maintained a 


dispensary, with the assistance of a 
number of resident physicians, both 
Americans and Filipinos, who have 


kindly given their services without com- 
pensation. This dispensary has treated 
an average of 150 people a week. A 
systematic visitation of the hospitals 
and one of the prisons has been main- 
tained under the Bishop’s direction by 
Mr. W. H. J. Wilson, a layman, and a 
member of the original Brotherhood 
party, who has been maintained in 
Manila by a communicant of the 
Church in the United States, though he 
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has never received a missionary ap- 
pointment. 

Before the Bishop’s arrival in Manila, 
and for some time thereafter, Mr. 
Staunton was in the southern islands as 
a deputy superintendent of schools, and 
was able to learn much of value to 
his future work concerning native life, 
Mr. Clapp, under the Bishop’s direction, 
has also visited the southern part of the 
archipelago to look into the possibility 
of beginning work among the natives. 
Bishop Brent has made an extended 
trip through the interior of northern 
Luzon, chiefly among the Igorrote peo- 
ple, and as the result of his observations 
has opened new missions at Baguio, in 
the Province of Benguet, with the Rev. 
John A, Staunton, Jr., in charge, and 
at Bontoc, in the Province of Lepanto, 
with the Rev. Walter C. Clapp in 
charge. These are pioneer missions, 
nothing having been done by any Chris- 
tian people, since the American occupa- 
tion, in these districts, and little or noth- 
ing having been done at any time by the 
Roman Church. The Rey. Mr. Spencer 
has been sent to begin work at Iloilo, on 
the Island of Panay, an important point, 
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both on account of its extensive com- 
mercial relations, and as the division 
headquarters of the army for the south- 
ern district. 

From the first, Bishop Brent was 
anxious to undertake aggressive work 
among the Chinese in Manila. He has 
been fortunate in securing the services 
of the Rev. Hobart E. Studley, for six 
years a missionary under the American 
Dutch, Reformed Board, in Amoy, China, 
now a candidate for Orders in the 
Church. Mr. Studley was confirmed last 
spring by Bishop Brent, and enters on 
his duties in Manila in September. 

One other important event should be 
noted. When Bishop Brent arrived in 
Manila it seemed to him that the prop- 
erty already purchased for the Church, 
though admirably situated for residence 
purposes, was not entirely what was 
needed for the central church and the 
other buildings which he hoped to erect. 
Gifts of $20,000 from Mr. and Mrs. 
George C. Thomas, for a parish house, 
and of $100,000 from an un-named 
donor for a cathedral church, made pos- 
sible munch larger plans for these cen- 
tral buildings than could have been 
wisely entertained in the earlier days of 
the mission, when the property was 
secured. The Bishop accordingly pur- 
chased, at a cost of about $30,000, a 
tract of three acres, finely situated in a 
commanding position, which is being 
prepared for early building. The prop- 
erty previously purchased is valuable, 
and when sold will be almost sufficient to 
reimburse the Bishop for the money he 
has advanced from his own funds. 

In his first annual report to the 
Presiding Bishop, Bishop Brent deals 
with some important matters. Readers 
of Tue Spirrr or Missions will be in- 
terested in his estimate of the situation, 
which follows: 


I. The Work among English- 
Speaking Residents 


From every point of view the most im- 
portant section of our work at present, 
and it will be so for some time to come, 
is among Americans and other English- 
speaking people. Manila, with its grow- 
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ing population of citizens employed in 
Government offices or pursuing some 
business vocation, ought eventually to 
shoulder the current expenses of the 
local church. No one class of citizens 
has shown a more unwavering interest 
in all that pertains to our work than 
army officers and their families; and 
whatever success there has been in our 
endeavor to carry on a mission in Cavite 
has been due to the efforts of navy off- 
cers and men. One man could easily 
spend his entire time to good advantage 
in ministering to the different army 
posts, in but few of which is there a 
chaplain. Scattered about all through 
islands are. individuals, isolated 
from white people, and groups of Amer- 
icans, with no religious privileges what- 
ever—unless the Roman Catholic cere- 
monies can be counted as such; but even 
members of that communion (Amer- 
icans) have told me that they find it 
difficult to worship under the conditions 
which exist in the majority of their 
churches. It is my purpose to try to es- 
tablish lay services, at any rate wherever 
there are Americans, by urging them to 
avail themselves of that priestly privilege 
which belongs to every Christian and to 
accept the responsibility that flows there- 
from. 

Wherever I go there is a sincere ex- 
pression of appreciation that oppor- 
tunity is once more afforded of attend- 
ing public worship, though no one seems 
to think it his duty to take a position of 
leadership and gather his fellows from 
week to week to join in those services of 
the Church which a layman can conduct. 
It is an interesting fact that in several 
communities where I have been I have 
found that Roman Catholic natives, 
neglected through a long stretch of time 
by their Church and priesthood, have 
had their weekly services with a layman 
as leader; this in a Church where the 
rights of the priesthood are exaggerated, 
and lay encroachment strongly depre- 
cated; whereas in our communion, as well 
as among the various Protestant bodies in 
which the priesthood of the laity is 
theoretically exalted as a pivotal tenet, 
no similar sense of responsibility seems 
to exist. 
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Il. Work among the Natives 


The question of native work is an ex- 
tremely difficult and perplexing one. I 
cannot feel it to be the duty of the 
Church which I represent to build up a 
constituency by deliberately drawing 
upon the Roman Church. It is here that 
I find myself differing from the Protest- 
ant Churches at work in the islands, 
and for this reason if for no other I am 
unable to enter into any formal relation- 
ship with them. The Evangelical Union 
have extended us a cordial invitation to 
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ligence to distinguish between a higher 
and a lower form of Christianity. Wher- 
ever in the past the Roman Church has 
proved to be an oppressor instead of a 
spiritual mother, there has been revolt, 
and will be again. The cause of this, 
however, lies not in the doctrinal teach- 
ing or the ceremonial, which seems to be 
adapted to the temperament of the na- 
tives, but because the fundamental in- 
stinet that insists upon justice and fair 
play has been outraged and calls for 
strong protest. In this I find the ex- 
planation of Aglipay’s success in gain- 
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A family usually lives in each end of a boat like this. In addition, there are the chickens, dogs and other 
family impedimenta 


membership in their body, but we are 
unanimous in feeling that we cannot 
subscribe to some of the principles im- 
plied or set forth explicitly. This, how- 
ever, will in no wise prevent friendly 
relations with our Protestant neighbors, 
or the observance of Christian con- 
siderateness where division of territory 
is concerned. Though I cannot say that 
I shall never place missionaries at points 
where missionaries of other communions 
have preceded, I shall do so only in cases 
where my conception of duty leaves me 
no choice. 

The question is frequently asked at 
home: “Is there any movement away 
from the Roman Catholic Church?’ 
The reply is that among the great masses 
of the people there is not enough intel- 


ing a large following. The more I study 
the movement the more I am convinced 
that no positive religious principles 
move the man or his disciples; it is a 
protest dressed in the clothes of religion, 
but at bottom it is a new phase of politi- 
cal and social unrest, the responsibility 
for which lies at the door of the Roman 
Church, whose lust for wealth and 
domination has led to such inaction re- 
garding the question of the friars’ lands 
as under the existing conditions foments 
the spirit of insurrection. The greatest 
satisfaction I could have would be to see 
the Roman Church purify her skirts. 
But when there has been and is such an 
absence of veracity, such a suppression. 
or denial of facts, facts which until I 
came ‘out here I could not believe, but 
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which are painfully and palpably true, 
how can there be any deep reformation ?* 

Tn the coast regions the people are al- 
most solidly Roman Catholic in name 


at least. I except the country of the 
Moros, of course. Among the better 


educated there is more or less breaking 
away from the old faith, shown rather 
by indifference than by active opposi- 
tion, though there is not a little of the 
latter in some quarters. While the 
churches in most places are well at- 
tended, here as elsewhere largely by 
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win them to religion. How to reach 
them is a problem yet to be solved. 
When we turn from the coast to the 
interior of Luzon a new situation greets 
us. In the northern and eastern sections 
there are multitudes of non-Christians, 
variously denominated as Alzados, Igor- 
rotes and Calingas. No work of any 
sort is being attempted among them. 
Formerly the friars had a few missions 
in the interior provinces of Lepanto 
and Bontoc, but they reached only the 
Tlocanos, who were in the employ of the 
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women, there is a vast population whose 
Christianity is so purely nominal that it 
would offer no indignity to the Roman 
Church were an earnest effort made to 


* NOTE. I am aware how easy it is to ac- 
cuse a whole body of misdemeanors for 
which only certain members of that body are 
responsible. In the case in point the lack 
of frankness and, to put it mildly, the trifling 
with veracity are all but general, and seem- 
ingly receive official sanction. A few days 
since an American Roman Catholic said to me 
with some impatience that the Church was 
not facing things as they are; he added that 
the situation could be likened to ‘‘a cancer- 
ous growth’? and could be dealt with only 
“with the knife.’”’ In the case of an individ- 
ual we count the case desperate if there is a 
steadfast refusal to acknowledge facts as 
they are when there has been a palpably bad 
past. What shall we say when it is a part 
of the Church of Christ which so demeans 
itself? 
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Spanish Government, and accompanied 
officials to their various stations. The 
great heathen population was almost un- 
touched. For several years past there 
have been no ministrations whatever, 
even where considerable communities of 
Christians are established, as, e.g., in the 
Ilocano town of Cervantes, though a re- 
quest for a priest has been earnestly 
made. This condition of affairs is due 
partly to the insufficient supply of na- 
tive priests, and to the fact that the 
friars dare not return thither, and partly 
because they are poor communities where 
the temporalities of the Church are of 
small value and temporal advantage 
wholly wanting. <A fair field is offered 
for the work of our Church among these 
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unshepherded Christians, and the non- 
Christian tribes among whom their lot 
is cast. But with our very inadequate 
force of clergy we can accomplish but 
little. 

The tribes of the highlands are numer- 
ous (the Negritos excepted), domestic, 
industrious and naturally religious; they 
are primitive people of considerable 
promise, the superiors of their lowland 
neighbors in physique and energy, and 
seemingly their peers in _ intelligence. 
We have plans for educational and 
medical work, as well as for bringing 
them to a knowledge of our Saviour and 
theirs, which I trust the generosity of 
the Church at home will enable us to 
carry out successfully. If we can get 
well established at an early date, we 
shall be able to guard their interests and 
protect them from injustice when the 
evil concomitants of civilization assail 
them, as is bound to be the case upon the 
opening up of their beautiful mountain 
country. 

Whatever native work we undertake 
must be limited. The various tribes of 
the islands are quite distinct each from 
each. The Tagalogs predominate, but 
they are not universally loved by any 
means. There is no such thing as a 
Filipino people; Filipino peoples there 
are, peoples full of mutual jealousies 
and hatreds, with no apparent unifying 
or cohesive force among themselves. To 
reach one of these peoples is by no means 
to reach all, owing to the diversity~of 
language and the poverty of means of 
intercommunication. We must care- 
fully choose our field or fields, and con- 
centrate all our energies there. At pres- 
ent we have no reserve force of clergy. 
In the civil service a surplusage of one- 
third is not found to be too many work- 
ers for the requirements of the situation. 
With us if one man is taken ill the work 
must stop. J am averse under any con- 
ditions to sending one missionary alone 
to such a station, for instance, as Bontoe, 
where the isolation is absolute. If 
other and cogent reasons were wanting, 
it is not in accord with our Lord’s ex- 
ample, who sent His messengers two by 
two before His face. Of course, it is 
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unfair to the man concerned; but more 
than that, it is false economy. If one 
ean chase a thousand, two can put ten 
thousand to flight. One reason why I 
have set my heart on work among the 
Igorrotes is because theirs is the 
greatest need and no one has held out a 
helping hand to them. 


Itt. Financial Matters 


As I tried to impress on the Church 
before leaving America, this is bound to 
be an expensive mission. Rents in 
Manila are absurdly high, and the food 
supply is proportionately dear. It costs 
me about one-third more to live here 
than it did in Boston. In [loilo matters 
are not much better. In _ provincial 
towns rents are lower, but the cost of 
living is high, partly on account of the 
tariff, partly because of the difficulty of 
getting transportation for goods, now 
that the commissary is no longer avail- 
able for civilians. Proper housing and 
food are not a luxury but a necessity, if 
health is to be retained in tropical life. 

I would strongly urge the purchase of 
property and the erection of suitable 


buildings in whatever place we establish 


work. If it were possible to secure at 
once the house and grounds used by the 
Settlement it would be a politic move. 
The house is admirably adapted for its 
purpose, and is in an ideal location for 
the work. This would entail an outlay 
of from $15,000 to $20,000. a 

Such to-day is the situation as I con- 
ceive of it. J have tried to make clear 
the complications and difficulties with 
which we are confronted. But I am im- 
pelled to this not from any sense of dis- 
couragement or from a fear as to the 
final issue; I believe with a deeper con- 
viction than ever that our Church is 
here by the ordering of God. At the 
same time, it must be borne in mind at 
home that unless Churchmen face and 
realize just what we have to contend with 
they may be disappointed in results. 
Achievements that can be tabulated— 
perhaps I am too indifferent to such— 
will be slow in coming. In the mean- 
time steadfast faith and quiet patience 
must prepare for them. 
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THE CHURCH’S PREACHING PLACE IN AKITA 


Akita: The Church’s Youngest Station in Japan 


BY THE REVEREND W. F. MADELEY 


KITA is the capital of the pre- 
fecture of the same name, and 
is the largest place on the west 
coast of Japan, north of Kana- 

zawa, with the exception of Niigata. The 
population of Akita is about 35,000, and 
the chief industry is farming, large 
quantities of rice being exported to 
other places in Japan. Last year when, 
on account of the failure of the rice in 
the neighboring prefecture of Aomori, 
there was untold distress, there was lit- 
tle or no suffering here. 

My first visit to Akita was in Sep- 
tember, 1899, when, in company with 
Mr. Uemura, the catechist now work- 
ing here, I came over from Hirosaki to 
look up a few Christians who had moved 
here from other places. In those days 
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Akita was indeed a difficult place to 
reach, for we had two hard days in a 
two-horse carriage, known in Japan as a 
basha. Anyone who has travelled in Jap- 
an will understand -all that this means. 
When we moved here in July, 1902, 
we had to cover a distance of twenty 
miles in jinrikisha; now we have a rail- 
way, and, although 570 miles from To- 
kyo, we feel that we are in touch with 
the outside world. Although Akita has 
been so long without railway commun- 
ication with the capital, it is not in 
any respect a backward town. It has a 
very good public library, well stocked 
with books, both Japanese and foreign. 
All through the prefecture education has 
been well cared for. There are three 
middle schools, and each has a foreign 
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teacher; whereas in Aomori prefecture 
there is not a single foreign teacher for 
any of the four middle schools. 

The former feudal castle has been 
demolished, and the grounds make one 
of the prettiest public parks in Japan. 
The old pine trees of centuries’ growth 
and the recently planted cherries and 
flowering shrubs all blend charmingly 
together, and make a paradise of green 
shade and flowers in which one can take 
almost endless walks. From the park 
one gets an extensive view of the plain, 
with its rice fields, now covered with 
water and shining in the sunlight, and 
later on green with the promise of an 
abundant harvest. To the north lie 
Taihei-Zan, the “Mountain of Great 
Peace,” and far away in the dim dis- 
tance can be seen in clear weather the 
much higher mountain Chokai-Zan, its 
symmetry and beauty enhanced by the 

_eovering of snow. 

Immediately on arrival I Be to work 
to look up the few Christians who had 
moved from other parts of the country, 
and found one, a school-girl from the 


northern island, working hard for the 
entrance examination to the Normal 
School; another, a man, also from the 
north, engaged at the jail as warder; 
to these must be added a young school- 
teacher who was an enquirer in Aomori, 
and who has since been baptized and con- 
firmed. These, together with some stu- 
dents from the middle school, attracted 
by the chance of English, gathered to- 
gether week by week for the Church_ 
services and for instruction in the 
Christian religion. 

In September Mr. Uemura, the cate- 
chist, came, and as we worked together 
in Hirosaki for more than two years we 
needed no introduction. The first thing 
to be done was to look for a house in 
which to hold the services and to serve 
as a place for public preaching. This 
was no easy matter, and it was well on 
in October before we found anything 
like a suitable place. It is situated just 
off the fish market, and in a street where 
there is a good deal of traffic. Having 
found a place, the next step was to send 
in the application for Government per- 
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mission to open work. Since the pass- 
ing of a bill some years ago, every place 
for the propagation of religion must .be 
duly licensed. Hitherto we have had no 
difficulty in obtaining the necessary per- 
mission, and so we felt justified in mak- 
ing all preparations for an immediate 
campaign. Whether it was due to the 
fact that this is the first place in this 
prefecture in which we have work, or 
whether it was due to the dissolution of 
the Diet and the preparations for the 
general election, I cannot say, but weeks 
and weeks passed and no word came 
from the officials. It was not until Holy 
Week that we received the license. 

Our temporary church and preaching 
place consists of two rooms, which, when 
thrown together, make a hall twenty- 
four feet by twelve feet, with a very low 
ceiling, not more than seven and a half 
feet. Here we have a small altar and 
a lectern, and here we hold our services 
for the Christians. When we have our 
weekly public preaching we take out the 
paper windows next the street, and then 
every one who passes can see the lights 
and hear something of the singing or 
preaching. Some stand and _ listen; 
others, but very few as yet, enter and sit 
down. It is a difficult matter to per- 
suade the people to come inside; perhaps 
they are afraid of being thought by 
those who see them to have compro- 
mised themselves with this foreign 
teaching. However this may be, the 
fact remains—the majority prefer to 
stand outside. 

As we have been at work so short a 
time, it is impossible for me to speak of 
results; but we have had many addi- 
tions to our little flock since we began. 
The opportunities for work are many. 
There are, in addition to the mid- 
dle school, a normal school and an 
agricultural school, and some of the 
students are coming to us, some at long 
intervals, and others for a weekly lesson 
in the Bible. The people are slow, as 
all those who live in the interior are. 
They are very shy of the foreigner and 
his religion, and to obtain their con- 
fidence takes a long time. Women of 
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the better class are extremely reserved, 
and go out only occasionally. 

Mission work here in the north differs 
very much from work in the south, where 
there is a much greater population, more 
bustle and stir. There the means of 
communication are better, and the dis- 
tances are shorter; here people have been 
accustomed to nothing more rapid than 
a slow carriage or jinrikisha, and the 
towns and villages are separated from 
each other by long stretches of fields or 
open country. The time will come, no 
doubt, when the country will be devel- 
oped, and the population will increase; 
but at present we must take things as 
they are, and do our best. 

We have bought two lots of land ad- 
joining each other, the one for a mis- 
sion house, and the other for a future 
church. The house is being built and 
should soon be finished. It will be an 
immense boon to have more than one 
room in which to do everything but 
sleep. In our present Japanese house 
there is no privacy, and my wite has to 
listen to my work with my Japanese 
secretary all the time—a great strain 
on her nerves, without making any re- 
flections upon my Japanese. To listen 
to a person grinding at the language is 
rather worse than listening to a beginner 
practise on the piano. In addition to 
accommodation for ourselves, our new 
house is to have two rooms in Japan- 
ese style, with mats on the floors, for 
meetings, and also, we hope, for a kinder- 
garten. It has been in our plans from 
the first to have a kindergarten. There 
is scarcely anything so good to assist in 
breaking down prejudice and getting 
into the homes of the people, and the 
influence on the children remains for 
long years. The reasons which obtain 
for kindergarten work among children 
in America can be brought forward for 
work among Japanese children, and with 
this very strong additional one, that 
here there is no family life based on the 
faith of the Christ, who has forever . 
sanctified childhood by becoming a Child. 
We are already on the lookout for a 
suitable Japanese teacher, but the sup- 
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ply is very limited, and the demand is 
always great, and unless the teacher is 
imbued with the Spirit of Christ the 
work will be nothing more than a secu- 
lar school, and will be of little use as 
a mission agency. 

The church must wait for some time, 
until the Christians grow in number, 
and can give something themselves; but 
it would be a great pleasure if we could, 
as in Sendai, build a parish house which 
would include a room for a chapel, a 
place where the services could be con- 
ducted as reverently as we are accus- 
tomed to see them at home, instead of 
in a private house. At present it is dif- 
ficult to disabuse people’s minds of the 
idea that the services are of a private 
nature, and that entering the room is the 
same as going into a man’s private house. 

For the Christians and those who know 
us it is of course all right, but strangers 
inevitably take this view. Such a 
building as we need could be put up 
for about $1,000. When the church is 
built this parish house would be of 


use for social gatherings and meetings 
which one does not want to hold in a 
consecrated building. 

This is the latest place the Church has 
oceupied in Japan, and it is the farthest 
out-station of the Tokyo District. Can we 
not make it a worthy outpost of the great 
historic Church of which we are mem- 
bers? Divide this $1,000 among the com- 
municant members of one diocese at 
home, or of the whole Church, and how 
little it would be! and yet what a bless- 
ing it would bring to the people for 
whom we are working, and would it not 
bring a blessing, too, on those who give? 
Shall we allow ourselves to be accused 
of a selfish faith by only regarding our 
own narrow sphere? It was not for this 
that Christ set up His Kingdom here on 
earth.* 


* Surely Mr. Madeley’s statement makes its 
own appeal. The $1,000 will be promptly 
given, we hope. Gifts for the building may be 
sent to George C. Thomas, Treasurer, 281 
Fourth Avenue, New York, marked ‘“‘Special 
for Akita Parish House.” 
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Soochow: The Church’s Youngest Station in China 


BY TIE REVEREND BENJAMIN L. ANCELL 


Vv 


THE SOOCHOW PAGODA, THE LARGEST 
AND HIGHEST IN THE WORLD 


HE Chinese characters written 
above this constitute the name 
Soochow; and that, in China, 
is a name to conjure with. To 

a native of the Celestial Empire it is 
the place on earth that is nearest heaven, 
as a popular saying has it. That is to 
say, it is the city nearest their ideal; it 
is the most representative Chinese city. 

The readers of THE Sprrrr or Missions 
have heard of the new step forward 
taken by their mission in the District of 
Shanghai; that it has reached this fa- 
mous Soochow, the capital of our proy- 
ince. Besides being the seat of a large 
trade, it is the home of a large number 
of great scholars and mandarins, and so 
is naturally a stronghold of conserva- 
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tism. But, for the same reasons, its 
influence extends widely, and to have 
established ourselves here is potentially 
to have reached considerably farther. 

And now shall I tell you something 
about this great city? Travellers are 
beginning to “discover” it, and now fre- 
quently leave the beaten path and come 
to “see the sights” of Soochow; 2.e., the 
pagodas, temples, gardens and fine shops. 
They generally feel well repaid—for of 
those things there is not a little to show 
them. Here, quite close to our house, 
is the largest and highest pagoda in 
China; the largest in the world, I pre- 
sume. Another pagoda dates back to 
A.D. 248. Then there are the “twin pa- 
godas,” standing straight and slender 
as pencils through over nine hundred 
years. Somehow their erection spoiled 
the luck in the vicinity, and when a 
reason was demanded of the wise men, one 
of them, after deep thought, uttered this 
oracle: “There are the pens, but where 
is the ink?” That, of course, explained 
everything, and the people hastened to 
build, near by, the square, black “Ink 
Pagoda.” Chinese ink comes in black 
sticks like sealing-wax. That settled 
the féng shuz forever. 

The great Confucian Temple, where 
sacrifices are made twice every year to 
Confucius by the mandarins—their high- 
est act of religion, shall we say ?—lies 
at the south end of the “Street of the: 
Protecting Dragon,” which is three for- 
eign miles long. This temple is the 
dragon’s head; his tail is the Great Pa- 
goda, already spoken of. The dragon 
lies just underneath this street, and 
the people will tell you that it is paved 
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with small stones, so that he may be 
able to turn over when he wants to. They 
give no particular reason why all the 
other streets are paved in identically 
the same fashion. 

Again, there is the “Beamless Tem- 
ple,’ not without fame, seeing that it 
was transported here from India through 
the air one night, and set down ready 
built; and also the City Temple, built 
on the foundations of the palace of the 
old Woo kings, whose capital city this 
was, some two thousand and odd years 
ago. This is in many ways the very 
heart of the city, full and throbbing all 
day long—not with worshippers, for 
much of the interior is given up, like 
another temple of which we have read, 
to sundry kinds of small business; now 
almost monopolized by the artists, who 
are there with literally thousands of pict- 
ures and scrolls. In walking around 
among them, one has the sensation of 
moving among the thick, pendant 
branches of a forest of trees. In front 
of this temple runs the Kwen-zien, the 
finest street in the city, and the fash- 
ionable shopping place. 

One of the things that travellers al- 
ways like to see is the Iveu Yuan, the 
fine Garden of Soochow. Not a garden 
in our sense of the word, but a great 
maze of rockeries, and ponds, and queer 
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houses, and plants, and animals. It is 
quite impossible to describe it. 

While these little details will not be- 
gin to give any idea of what this great 
city is like, with its three-quarters of a 
million of inhabitants, yet it may just 
suggest the kind of city in which your 
representatives have established them- 
selves. We are not far from the centre 
of the northwestern quarter, and within a 
short distance of that gruesome place, 
the Execution Ground. Just before 
China New Year there were a great 
many executions; and in passing along 
the streets we have not always been able 
to avoid meeting some of the poor 
wretches en route thither, stripped and 
bound and carried along on og like 
wild animals. ; 

Mr. Nichols and I arrived here Octo- 
ber 2d, 1902. A few weeks earlier a 
house had been secured for our resi- 
dence—with some difficulty, as it was 
in a neighborhood where no foreigners 
had ever lived, and an abiding preju- 
dice existed against letting such creat- 
ures have a house. While house-hunt- 
ing, we found one with a “To Let” sign 
up (“Call Rent” the Chinese sign reads), 
whose exterior was promising. The 
agent was sent for, and soon came with 
the keys to show us the house. But the 
moment he saw me he stopped and said, 
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“The house is already let,” and fled. 
The house we finally secured belongs to 
a man who spends most of his time in 
Shanghai, and whom the idea of foreign 
tenants does not throw into a fit. The 
street on which we have located is a 
very good one for our work, and the 
people are becoming more and more ap- 
proachable. However, curiosity being 
such a prominent trait among the Chi- 
nese, the rooms have all along been well- 
filled whenever we throw open the doors 
for preaching. 


utmost seating capacity, thirty-six pu- 
pils, and up to this time have had to 
turn away over sixty applicants, for want 
of room. Tuition fees have been suffi- 
cient to pay for all the school furniture 
and teachers’ salaries; the income will 
be between $300 and $400 a year, if 
things continue as they promise, so our 
school presents the unusual spectacle of 
a missionary enterprise that asks for no 
help whatever. 

Not so, however, with the Boys’ Or- 
phanage, the mission’s latest institution. 


A CORNER OF THE RECENTLY PURCHASED MISSION PROPERTY AT SOOCHOW 


For the present Mr. Ancell and Mr. Nichols will live in the house shown in the picture 


As every city has its own ways of 
doing things, one’s evangelistic methods 
must vary with places,-as well as* with 
times and seasons. Already we have 
found it expedient to try various means 
and ways, and our experiences have been 
valuable, though we would admit the 
possibility that we have not yet at- 
tained to complete infallibility in the 
premises. But we hope that, notwith- 
standing, every way, Christ is preached. 
A good deal of our time’ is given to the 
school, which has flourished beyond our 
hopes. We opened with eleven pupils, 
and thought we were doing well; but 
in three months we were filled to our 


It has long been believed that an or- 
phanage for boys would remain empty, 
because boys in China are at a premium, 
and so there was no need for such an 
institution. Whatever the case may have 
been formerly, there is now a erying de- 
mand for one. We have an _ oppor- 
tunity to save many a lad from slavery 
or crime. So we have undertaken the 
work, and have received five boys. Be- 
sides these, I have been compelled to re- 
fuse three others, for lack of funds to 
maintain them. Yesterday, however, a 
generous bit of help arrived from home, 
and now my only reason for refusing to 
take more will be the fact that I have no 
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The white column in the centre of the picture is a device to keep “devils” from flying in 


the front door of the house. 


room for them. I am therefore asking 
the home Church for $500 to build a 
house for them. If you could feel and 
know the need as I know it, there would 
be many offers of this very modest sum, 
whose want is so immediate. 

Probably every month’s delay in get- 
ting this money means the loss to the 
Church of at least one boy. 

We are singularly fortunate in having 
an early opportunity to buy our own 
premises, and now rejoice in the posses- 
sion of a “compound” of our own, to 
which we hope to remove before long. 
The purchase was made with the gift 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary, of which the 
Bishop designated one-half for Soochow. 
Our lot is about two-thirds of an acre 
in area, having on it a dilapidated old 
house of sixty-seven rooms, built in the 
Ming dynasty, some three hundred years 
ago. This house, when we bought it, 


gave a home to forty-two families; so 


over two hundred people had to move 
out of it. Very little of the house was 
worth repairing, but we have retained 
enough for a residence for the foreign 
staff, for a chapel, and a school-room or 
two; and from what was torn down we 
have nearly enough excellent building 
material for the deacon’s house. Our 


own residence is quite flat on the ground, 
with something to be desired in the way 
of ventilation on the ground floor; con- 
ditions not the most favorable to health- 
fulness, so we hope it will be only tem- 
porary, and that we shall soon be able to 
build a foreign house. Our chapel is also 
a make-shift, but we are content to use 
it until we have the means to build some- 
thing better. 

Your mission in Soochow is now evi- 
dently a permanency—here to stay. It 
is in an excellent locality, and with 
good prospects. But in one respect we 
are somewhat handicapped—our build- 
ings and general equipment fall so far 
short of the other missions here in Soo- 
chow that the people will make compari- 
sons and draw conclusions. Such com- 
parisons are not to our advantage; and 
what the conclusions are, I will leave 
to your own inference. Personally we 
workers do not worry about it one bit; 
we are happy to be as well fixed as we 
are. But the Chinese have not yet 
reached our point of view. So for their 
sakes we indulge the hope that the 
mother Church will not long suffer her 
offspring to remain under this real 
handicap. 
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A Visit to Valdez 


BY THE RIGHT REVEREND PETER T. ROWE, D.D. 


N Easter Sunday evening, hap- 
pily after the close of the 
day’s services, the steamer 
Nome City arrived at Sitka. 

I had made my arrangements to sail by 
her on this trip to Valdez, Mrs. Rowe ac- 
companying me. So we went on board 
at 11 p.m. and the ship left early Monday 
morning. The weather was clear all day 
long, but there was a heavy swell, and 
the ship rolled fearfully. Her course 
was such as to keep in sight the magnif- 
icent range of mountains, beginning 
with Mount Edgecombe and continuing 
in the grand Fairweather coast line. 
Nothing can excel in majestic grandeur, 
I think, this range of snow-covered 
mountains and peaks which form this 
northern coast line of the Pacific Ocean 
until Mount St. Elias is reached, and 
even far beyond this latter. 

On Tuesday morning we found our- 
selves anchored in the quiet Yakutat 
Bay, the Indian village quite near, and 
many canoes, filled with Indians, all 
around the ship, while in the distance 
could be seen Disenchantment Bay, the 
great Melaspnia Glacier, and, towering 
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beyond and above it, one hundred miles 
away, grand Mount St. Elias, whose top 
shone like burnished gold. 

Yakutat is a very old village of 
Thlinkit Indians. The population is 
now not more than 250, though formerly 
very much greater. The name is derived 
from the name of the place in Russia 
whence came some of the worst Russian 
convicts. These formed a penal colony 
quite near the present site of Yakutat. 
Their treatment of the Indians seems to 
have been most cruel and brutal, and 
culminated in their utter massacre by 
the Indians, an end which they had 
brought upon themselves. These Indians 
are but slightly changed, in spite of the 
influence of advancing civilization and 
the presence of a Swedish mission. 

Witcheraft is commonly practised now 
among them. But as_basket-makers, 
carvers in wood and copper, they are 
very ingenious and clever. To my sur- 
prise, I found a cannery company en- 
gaged in building a short railroad to 
connect their canneries on the Altseck 
River with the harbor. 

Tuesday night a sudden storm struck 


A Visit to Valdez 


us as we were passing the Melaspnia 
Glacier, which fronts the 
sixty miles or more. 


ocean for 
The ship rolled 
and pitched fearfully, while seas washed 
over the hurricane deck. On Wednesday 
morning we came to anchor under the 
lee of Kyak Island. Much freight had 
to be discharged here in the ship’s life- 
boats and landed on the island, at a new 
village, which at present is made up of 
canvas houses. On the main shore, 
about fifteen miles away, valuable dis- 
coveries of oil and coal have been made, 
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which mummies 
taken, and are on exhibition at 
Kllamar. We were now in Prince William 
Sound, sheltered by the many islands, 
and after a passage of sixty miles amid 
these islands and inlets, beautiful be- 
yond deseription, we steamed up to the 
Valdez dock, black with people, on 


near by, from 


were 


some 


Thursday, April 16th. 

The Rev. F. C. Taylor met us and 
escorted us to the hotel where we were 
to stay. It is not easy to describe our 
“first impressions.” 


The streets seemed 


and several companies are developin 
them. But ocean-going vessels can ap- 
proach no closer than Kyak Island, ow- 
ing to the shallowness of the water. 
This is a serious difficulty in the devel- 
opment of these valuable discoveries. But 
I expect to see the difficulties overcome 
in some way, and the development here 
so great as to result in the presence of 
many people. In view of this I have 
asked the Rev. Mr. Taylor, of Valdez, 
to visit this section once or twice a 
year, although it is at least 200 miles 
from Valdez. 

Our next stop was at Ellamar, a small 
copper mining camp, beautifully situ- 
ated, with a most interesting glacier 


“WE COULD SCARCELY SEE OUR LITTLE CHURCH” 


to be higher than the tops of the houses. 
We walked through walls of snow. We 
were told that sixty-two feet of snow 
had fallen here during the winter. It 
was easy to believe. In some cases we. 
could just see the stove-pipe or roof of 
a cabin, and entrance to many was down 
a flight of steps, with walls of snow on 
either side. Though the snow had melted 
considerably, yet we could scarcely see 
our little church, and when we entered 
it the windows were useless, for the 
snow covered them. Last winter some 
people were unable to get out of their 
cabins until neighbors dug them out. 
Mr. Taylor played Good Samaritan in 
this way several times. His own cabin 
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was buried, but we found him in a new 
one, with a toboggan slide for an en- 
trance. Valdez is just as noted for its 
terrible winds as for its great snow fall. 
About three miles to the north is a gla- 
cier twenty-five miles in length, down 
which the wind sweeps with cutting 
iciness, so that people are obliged to re- 
main under cover. Over this the long 
terrible trail leads to the interior. And 
yet. the snow-clad mountains standing 
all around Valdez give a grand pictur- 
esqueness to the place. 

On Friday evening a reception was 
tendered us, and I was surprised at the 
number of people who attended, and 
still more with the splendid arrange- 
ments, the character of the people, and 
their good spirit. Happily Mr. Chilson, 
who left Sitka a day behind us and came 
to relieve Mr. Taylor for some weeks, 
arrived in time to attend this reception, 
and so had a good opportunity of meet- 
ing the people. 

On Sunday all the services were at- 
tended by so many that the church was 
more than crowded. It was a day to 
be remembered. The Church occupies 

“no second place in the hearts of that 
community. It has their confidence as 
well as their reverence. 

In the summer of 1900 Mr. Prevost, 
at my request, visited Valdez, and with 
his own hands, assisted by Mr. Date and 
others, built our present chapel. After 
spending a few weeks here, he left them 
with the promise that a clergyman would 
immediately be sent. But this promise 
could not be fulfilled until September, 
1902, when Mr. Taylor arrived. How 
patiently they waited!~How loyally Mr. 
Fish held lay services in the meantime, 
supported by Mr. and Mrs. Ames, Mr. 
and Mrs. Debney, Mr. and Mrs. Sewell, 
and others! 

It seemed to me that Valdez had- the 
promise of becoming a town of much 
importance. There is the possibility of 
a railroad being built from this point to 
the interior. In any case, it is the gate- 
way to a section of Alaska rich in min- 
erals, it is believed, and of great extent. 
Already several thousand men have 
passed through Valdez to the Nizina and 
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Tanana regions. Owing to some casual- 
ties that have occurred on the trail, and 
the impossibility of caring for the sick, 
in the small cabins, the greatest need at 
present is a hospital. 

A number of the leading citizens 
waited on me to see whether the 
Church would undertake this work. We 
met several times, and a committee was 
appointed, through which a suitable site 
was immediately obtained. The build- 
ing is to be erected by subscriptions 
raised in Valdez. The work is well ad- 
vanced, and by September I hope to send 
Miss E. M. Deane to assume charge of 
the hospital. We have the interest and 
sympathy of the community as a whole 
in this object. 


The Valdez Hospital 


BY THE REVEREND F. C. TAYLOR 


HE contract for the Hospital of 

the Good Samaritan was let 

July 17th. It is to be a two- 

story frame building, twenty- 

five by forty feet. For the present only 
the first floor will be finished. This will 
contain the main ward, the operating 
room and consultation room, a small 
isolation ward, dining room and kitchen. 
About $1,000 have already been given 
by the Valdez people, in addition to the 
lot on which the building will stand. 
They expect to raise, in the next few 
weeks, the remaining $500 called for by 
the contract price. Having done this, 
they will have done everything in their 
power, and Bishop Rowe must there- 


fore rely upon the generous aid of 


friends in the States to supply the neces- 
sary equipment. If they could but see 
the need for such a hospital as we have 
planned, rude though it is, there would 
be no delay, I am sure, in furnishing it. 

What do we need? Everything! 
Beds, blankets, linen, towels, an opera- 
ting table, instruments, bandages, drugs. 
Here, certainly, is a sufficient variety. 
Our main ward, twenty by twenty-five 
feet, will accommodate twelve beds. The 
cost of each of these, including the nec- 
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THE NEW RECTORY AT VALDEZ 


essary blankets, pillows, sheets, ete., will 
be about $40. Prices, it must be remem- 
bered, are rather high in Alaska, be- 
cause of the heavy freight charges. 
Doubtless some readers of THE Spirit oF 
Missions can give a bed and its furnish- 
ing complete; others can give a half, a 
quarter or an eighth of a bed. An opera- 
ting table will cost about $100. It would 
make an admirable thank-offering for 
recovery from illness. 

We hope to have the bare building 
complete before October 1st. If the 
furnishings can be promptly supplied, we 
shall be prepared to care for the many 
men who, about November 1st, will re- 
turn ill from their summer experience 
in the mines in the mountains back of 
Valdez. Last winter I frequently found 
men seriously ill in damp and gloomy 
cabins, where they lay for weeks, with no 
comforts and no skilled attention. The 
Church’s effort to remedy this condition 
of things through the hospital will 
strengthen her hold upon the com- 
munity. 

The Bishop has assigned Deaconess 
Deane, who has already done such fine 
work at Circle City, to the Valdez hos- 
pital. It will mean a great deal to the 
work to have her here. 

We are adding to our church property, 
by building a simple rectory, fourteen by 
twenty-six feet. With the exception of 
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the assistance of a local carpenter for 
three weeks, I have done all the work 
myself. The Woman’s Auxiliary in San 
Francisco has given us a bell for the 
chureh and I am about to build a bell- 
tower. We hope to enlarge the build- 
ing before winter, as the congregations 
are steadily increasing. 


New Mexico Notes 


BY BISHOP KENDRICK 


se Rey. Norman F. Marshall, mis- 

sionary of the Board at Carlsbad, 
N. Mex., writes: “Grace Church is at it 
again. It has the nucleus of a fine 
working enterprise. In my _ opinion, 
what has been done has been quite well 
done, all told. It is not an easy thing 
to inspire enthusiastic confidence in a 
congregation that has known the rapid 
descent from boom conditions. There 
is here, however, a solid caution and an 
enlightened principle, if I grasp the situ- 
ation, which will neither rush nor 
stampede.” 


HE Rey. George Hinson, missionary 

ot the Board at Roswell, N. Mex., 

says that the large and increasing num- 

ber of health-seekers, who need and claim 

his services, imposes a heavy burden on 

the missionary, which is entirely addi- 

tional to the ordinary work of the mis- 

sion, so that parish visitation proper is to 

some extent neglected. This is the case 
in all our health resort towns. 


TITHE Rev. W. R. Seaborne, the mission- 

ary of the Board at Gallup. N. Mex., 
writes cheerfully. The attendance at the 
Sunday-school is good; the guild is 
doing well; there is a branch of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary and a circle of the 
King’s Daughters. Gallup is one of our 
most difficult fields. The excellence of 
the public schools shows what a hard 
town it is. The license on the saloons 
goes to the support -of the schools. So, 
the more saloons, the more money for 
schools. 
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wrote me that once, some twelve 

years ago, while travelling with 

the Rev. Charles Smith Cook, 
one of my Indian clergymen, he had 
noticed that he wore a peculiar kind of 
eross and, inquiring what it was, Mr. 
Cook told him that it was given him at 
his confirmation and that he had worn 
it ever since, it being the Bishop’s cus- 
tom to hand to each of the Indians whom 
he confirmed what was called the Nio- 
brara Confirmation Cross—an ordinary 
cross, on which, however, was stamped 
at the angle a facsimile of the Bish- 
op’s episcopal seal, which represents In- 
dian tents gathered about the cross and 
bears in Greek letters the text, “That 
they may have life.” 

Bishop Restarick said that he had been 
very much impressed with the beauty 
and helpfulness of such a custom, and 
now that he was a missionary bishop 
among Hawaiians, Japanese and Chi- 
nese, he felt that such a custom would be 
very helpful to him and asked for full in- 
formation regarding the cross and for 
permission to reproduce it for his own 
use with such changes as might be nec- 
essary. 

I gave him the necessary information 
and told him that I felt quite sure that 
there were friends in the United States 
who would, through me, furnish enough 
funds to provide him with the first 500 
crosses, the cost of which would be about 
$100. Bishop Restarick wrote me a 
most cordial letter of response, saying 
that my letter had given him great satis- 
faction and that he would now take up 
again the plan of getting confirmation 
crosses which he had about relinquished 
in view of many more pressing demands. 

Hearing of this, the girls of All Saints’ 
School at once promised me $5; and the 
Indian children of St. Elizabeth’s Sun- 
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A Chance for Church Choirs 


day-school, Standing Rock Agency, sent 
me $5 more. Friends at the East have 
added gifts until now I have all I need. 


A Bishop’s Hope for 
His Diocese 


HE Bishop of London, in an address 
to a thousand laymen composing 
the branches of the London Lay-Workers 
Union, in connection with the Church 
Missionary Society, said that as a young 
man he had offered to go to the foreign 
field, but the bishop under whom he was 
serving told him that it was his duty to 
stay where he was. He obeyed, and be- 
fore long was called to take charge of 
the work at Oxford House, in the East 
End of London, where he found “mis- 
sionary work with a vengeance.” Now 
that he is Bishop of London he hopes to 
make the diocese the greatest missionary 
diocese in the world, so far as supplying 
workers and support to the foreign field 
is concerned. In urging the young men 
of London to offer themselves for mis- 
sionary service, he was simply asking 
them to do what he had done himself. 


A Chance for Church 
Choirs 


HY might not many other parish 
choirs follow the example of the 
boys of St. Stephen’s choir in Sewickley, 
Pennsylvania? They have undertaken 
to support a scholarship in St. John’s 
School, Cape Mount, West Africa, to be 
known as “The St. Stephen’s Church 
Choir Scholarship.” For this purpose 
they are giving $40 a year in monthly 
instalments. The Corresponding Secre- 
tary will take pleasure in supplying in- 
formation to any choir masters, or mem- 
bers of choirs, or to any individuals or 
Sunday-schools desiring to take a $40 
share in St. John’s School. Its one hun- 
dred or more scholars are drawn chiefly 
from the heathen families of the coast 
towns and the interior. 
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DISPENSARY IN MANILA 


The Dispensary of ‘Luke, the Beloved Physician,”’ 
Manila 


BY CLARA THACHER 


HE free dispensary in connection 
with the Settlement House is 
the first medical missionary 
work that has been started in 

Manila. When Bishop Brent asked me 
to be one of the workers here, we ex- 
pected to have a physician among the 
number, but as the doctor engaged was 
obliged to change his plans and return 
to America, the dispensary was started, 
depending entirely upon the voluntary 
services of American and Filipino doc- 
tors who were interested in what we were 
undertaking. 

Two rooms at the back of the Settle- 
ment House were set apart for the dis- 
pensary. One, used for the dispensary 
proper, is particularly well adapted to 
our purposes, having a tiled floor and 
good light. The other is the reception 
and waiting room. This has a separate 
outside entrance, thus enabling the dis- 
pensary to be isolated from the rest of 
the house, which is a great advantage. 
It took some time to make the necessary 


arrangements to start the work, but on 
February 1st the sign was put out at 
our front entrance in three languages, 
and the Maysakit began to make us 
visits. 

When one’s own heart is so full of 
interest and love for these people it is not 
easy to realize that the spirit of sus- 
picion and distrust may be working very 
hard in theirs. The fact that we have 
had the co-operation of the native physi- 
cians has added confidence to the peo- 
ple of course. At any rate, if there is 
that feeling among some, those that 
come to the dispensary keep it well in 
the background, and seem more than 
appreciative. In the few months the dis- 
pensary has been opened the patients have 
come from all over Manila, not simply 
from our own district, and a number of 
eye cases have come from the provinces, 
which shows. we are becoming known. 
The work has started much more sat- 
isfactorily than I had expected when I 


found we were to depend entirely upon 
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THE DISPENSARY 


the services of busy doctors with many 
outside interests, but most of them have 
been very faithful, and we are grateful 
to them. 

I am looking forward to the time 
when we shall have a physician among 
our workers,* so the district work will 
take more definite shape, and that some 
day we may have a small hospital in 


RECEPTION ROOM 


connection with the dispensary, where 
we can have a nurses’ training-school 
for native women and so teach the peo- 
ple to care for themselves. A prominent 
American dentist has kindly offered his 
services several hours a week, and we 
shall soon have a nice little dental de- 
partment that will relieve many suf- 
ferers. 


THE DISPENSARY DRUG AND OPERATING ROOM 


* Dr. C. Radcliffe Johnson reached Manila in July, after this article had been written, 
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The Dispensary of “Luke, the Beloved Physician,” Manila 655 


I could write pages of the pretty, 
funny and pathetic little incidents and 
stories that are almost the daily experi- 
ence of all workers among the poor, and 
of which we have our share in “The Dis- 
pensary of Luke, the Beloved Physi- 
cian.” Here is one that shows pluck and 
confidence. 

A young boy of about sixteen came to 
the dispensary one morning to see if 
anything could be done for one of his 


be put in. 
it done.” 


“Yes,” he repeated, “I want 


The doctor turned to me and said: 
“Tow about that, Miss Thacher; does 
the dispensary furnish glass eyes free 2?” 

“l’m afraid we are hardly wealthy 
enough for that yet, doctor,” I replied. 

“Well, Pll make a present of the eye,” 
promised the doctor. 

So we prepared for the operation im- 
mediately. The eye was cocainized, the 


WAITING TO SEE THE DOCTOR 


-eyes. It had been wounded several years 

ago, he had lost the use of it, and it was 
badly scarred and most unsightly. The 
doctor examined it and told him he 
could never see with it again, but. that 
the eye could be taken out and replaced 
by an artificial eye that would look al- 
most like the other. The boy thought 
a minute and then said: “Yes, I want 
it done.” 

The doctor told him again that he 
would not be able to see with it, that 
the operation would be a little painful, 
and that he would have to wear bandages 
for two weeks before the new eye could 


patient got upon the operating table, and 
the eye was removed. He was just as 
plucky as could be, and came regularly 
to have the eye dressed. Finally the 
day came when the doctor told him to 
come to his office and he would put in 
the eye. That afternoon the boy came 
out to be admired, and his pleasure and 
pride in his new eye were really delight- 
ful. I was pleased to know that he had 
such a regard for personal appearance. 
I fear Dr. Miner has established a prec- 
edent which will soon compel us to 
ask for a “glass eye fund,” as we have 
had three similar cases in two weeks. 


The Missionary Council 


Washington, October 27th to 29th, 1903 


The Provisional Programme 


October 27th, 1903 
10:30 a.m. Opening Service and Ser- 
mon. Church of the 
Epiphany. Preacher: 
The Ricur Rev. W1- 
LIAM ©. DOANE, D.D., 
Bishop of Albany. 
Followed by the Cele- 
bration of the Holy Com- 
munion. 
2:30 p.m. Business Session. Church 
of the Epiphany. 
Address of Welcome. The 
Ricot Rev. Henry Y. 
SATTERLEE, D.D., Bishop 
of Washington. 
Presentation of the Report 
of the Board of Man- 
agers by the Chairman 
of the Board. 
Presentation of the Re- 
ports of Auxiliary So- 
cieties. 


3 p.M. Conference Session. Church 
of the Epiphany. Chair- 
man: The Rigor Rey. 
DanreL §S. Turtye, v.p., 
Bishop of Missouri. 

1. The Financial Record of 
the Year. By Grorce C. 
Tuomas, Treasurer. 

2. The General Progress 
and Achievements in the 
Field. “By the Rev. 
Artuur S. Luioyp, p.p., 
General Secretary. 

Discussion of the Reports 
by the Delegates. 


5 p.M. Adjournment. 

8 p.m. Public Meeting. Church of 
the Epiphany. Chair- 
man: The Riaur Rey. 
Henry Y. Sarrerien, 
D.D., Bishop of Washing- 
ton. 
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Subject: “The Conquest of 
a Continent.” 

(1) “The Home Missionary 
as a Patriot.” Speaker 
to be announced. 

(2) “The Church’s Work 
in the Home Field: Do 
the Results Justify the 
Endeavor ?” By the 
Ricut Rey. ALEXANDER 
©. Garrett, d.p., Bishop 
of Dallas. 


October 28th 


10 a.m. Business Session. Church of 
the Epiphany. Motions 
and Resolutions. 

10:30 a.m. Conference Session. 
man: , 
Subject: “The Proposed 
Missionary Canon.” By 
the Rigor Rev. THomas 
F. Gattor, p.p., Bishop 
of Tennessee. 
Discussion by the Dele- 
gates. 


Chair- 


12:30 p.m. Recess. 
2:30 p.m. Business Session. Church of 


the Epiphany. Motions 
and Resolutions. 
3 P.M. Conference Session. Chair- 


man: The Riaut Rev. 
Leigh R. Brewer, D.D., 
Bishop of Montana. 


Subject: “The Administra- 
tion of our Missionary 
Work and its Support.” 
By the Ricur Rey. An- 
son R. Graves, D.D., 
Bishop of Laramie. 

Discussion by the Dele- 
gates. 

5 pM. Adjournment. 
8:30-10:30 p.m. Reception for the Coun- 

cil. 


a ~~ 


Couneil 


October 29th 

10 a.m. Business Session. 
the Epiphany. 
and Resolutions. 


Church of 
Motions 


10:30 a.m. Conference Session. Chair- 
man: The Rieutr Rev. 
Wittim N. MoVicxar, 
b.D., Bishop-Coadjutor of 
Rhode Island. 

Subject: “The Cares and 
Responsibilities of the 
Bishop as a Missionary 
Leader.” 

Addresses by: 

The Ricur Rey. Joun 
Pum Du Mout, p.p. 
Bishop of Niagara. 

The Rigor Rev. WituiAmM 
H. Hare, p.p., Bishop of 
South Dakota. 

The Chairman. 


> 


Discussion by the Dele- 
gates. 
12:30 p.m. Recess. 
2:30 p.m. Business Session. Motions 
and Resolutions. 
3 p.M. Conference Session. Chair- 


man: The Hon. MELVILLE 
W. Fuuter, Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme 
Court of the United 
States. 

— Subject: “Why the Church 
Should Increase its 
Efforts on Behalf of” 

(1) “The White People of 
the West and Southwest.” 
Speaker to be announced. 


(2) “The Negroes.” By 
the Rev. J. H. M. Pot- 
LARD, Archdeacon of 


North Carolina. 
(3) “The Indians.” By the 
Rey. SHERMAN COOLIDGE, 


of Boisé. 
(4) “The New  Posses- 
sions.” By the Ricut 


Rev. James H. Van 
Buren, 8.T.D., Bishop of 
Porto Rico. 
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Discussion by the Dele- 


gates. 


5 p.m. Adjournment. 

8 p.m. Public Meeting. 
the Epiphany.  Chair- 
man: The Ricur Rev. 
Danie, S. Turrye, p.p., 
Bishop of Missouri. 

Subject: “The Church and 
the Evangelization of the 


Church of 


World.” 
(1) “How the Church is 
Doing her Work in 


China.” By the Rev. F. 
iL. H. Port, p.p:., Presi- 
dent of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Shanghai. 

(2) “Foreign Missions the 
Church’s Inspiration.” 
By the RKicet (Rev. 
Tuomas U. DupDLEy, D.D., 
Bishop of Kentucky. 

Closing Address by the 
Chairman. 


Council Notes 


S usual, the Sunday preceding 
the Council, October 25th, will 
be regarded as a missionary 
Sunday, and special sermons 

will be preached in Washington parishes 
by a number of visiting bishops and 
other clergymen. 


Tue railroads will make a special rate 
of one fare and one-third for the round 
trip, om the certificate plan, for all per- 
sons attending the Council, whether dele- 
gates or not. Full information on this 
matter will be given later. 


On the afternoon of Sunday, October 
25th, it is proposed to hold a memorable 
open-air service on Cathedral Heights, 
overlooking the city. President Roose- 
velt has accepted an invitation to speak. 


Tue holding of the Pan-American 
Episcopal Conference in+ Washington 
from October 18th to 25th insures the 
presence at the Council of a large num- 
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ber of bishops. Besides those of the 
American Church there will be a num- 
ber of the bishops from Canada and the 
West Indies and other English dioceses. 
Unfortunately, none of the American 
bishops in Japan, China, the Philippines, 
or Brazil will be able to attend. 


SpEecIAL rates will be obtained from 
Washington hotels and boarding-houses. 
All who desire aid in securing accommo- 
dations are asked to communicate by 
October Ist with the chairman of the 
Washington Committee, the Rev. R. P. 
Williams, Trinity parish house, 3d and 
C Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
They should indicate about what rate 
they wish to pay. 


ATTENDANCE upon the Council is not 
restricted to delegates elected by the 
General Convention or by the diocesan 
conventions. Everyone is invited to 
share the inspiration of the occasion. 
The Missionary Council is only in- 
eidentally a legislative body. Its chief 
purpose is to stimulate, educate and 
organize missionary zeal. 


Tue Washington committee, in spite 
of its best efforts, has been unable 
to secure a suitable hall for the pub- 
lic meetings and conference sessions 
of the Council. All services, meet- 
ings and conferences will be held in the 
Church’ of the Epiphany, G Street, be- 
tween 13th and 14th Streets, N. W. Both 
church and parish house, with all their 
conveniences, have been kindly placed 
at the service of the Council by the 
rector and vestry. 


BisHorp Doane is to preach the Coun- 
cil sermon in the Church of the 
Epiphany, Tuesday morning, October 
27th, at half past ten. The Holy Com- 
munion, celebrated by Bishop Tuttle, 
will follow immediately. The first busi- 
ness session of the Council will be held 
that afternoon, also in the Church of the 
Epiphany, at half-past two o’clock. 


In order that all the latest informa- 
tion may be promptly sent to intending 
delegates, those who expect to attend the 
Council are asked to send their names 
and addresses to Mr. John W. Wood, 


Corresponding Secretary, 281 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, as well as to the 
chairman of the Washington Committee. 


Tux attendance of delegates and 
visitors at the Philadelphia Council last 
October far surpassed all previous 
records, Another forward s‘ep in this 
direction should be made at Washing- 
ton. 


Puans for the meeting of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary in connection with the Mis- 
sionary Council have not yet been fully 
decided, but announcement will be made 
concerning them in the near future. 


Notes 


T is a great pleasure to be able to say 
that the Rev. Arthur Lloyd, who re- 
cently resigned from the Tokyo Mission, 
has entirely recovered from his illness. 
Since April 27th he has been lecturing 
in the Imperial University in fulfilment 
of his duties as Professor of English 
Literature, to which post he had been ap- 
pointed just before his retirement from 
the Mission. 
q 


HE REV. W. G. McCREADY, of 
Winches‘er, Ky., expects to be in 
the East for a few weeks immediately 
after the Missionary Council, and is pre- 
pared to accept invitations to speak upon 
the Church’s missionary work among the 
Kentucky mountaineers. His address 
until October 20th will be Winchester, 
Ky.; after that, the Church Missions 
House, New York. 
1 


HE death, on July 18th, of Major 
William B. Hooper, of San Fran- 
cisco, will be felt as a personal loss by 
many of the Church’s missionaries. 
Major Hooper was one of the most prom- 
inent Churechmen in California, and had 
served as deputy to the General Con- 
vention and as delegate to the Mission- 
ary Council. As the proprietor of the 
Occidental Hotel, he showed frequent and 
whole-hearted hospitality to many mis- 
sionaries of the Church, sailing from San 
Francisco for the far Eastern stations. 


a F 


Notes of Some Recent Events in the Shanghai 
District 


BY BISHOP GRAVES 


N May 16th Miss C. Warnock 
left for the United States, 
having resigned from the 
mission. Miss Warnock has 

been supported in China by the Daugh- 
ters of the King, and we feel much in- 
debted to them for their help in furnish- 
ing an additional worker for us by their 
generous efforts, and hope that they will 
be able to find another missionary to 
take Miss Warnock’s place. 


1 


AY 22d we had a very interesting 
service in St. John’s Pro-Cathe- 
dral, when Miss Ida Porter, who is work- 
ing in the mission, was confirmed. Miss 
Porter is an American, baptized in the 
Church, but who afterwards united with 
the Methodists. She has been working 
for four years in the China Inland Mis- 
sion. At the same service the Rey. H. 
E. Studley was confirmed for Bishop 
Brent. Mr. Studley has been working 
for six years at Amoy, in the Dutch Re- 
formed Mission, and is now a candidate 
for Holy Orders under Bishop Brent. 
Such a service is always interesting to 
me, for the reason that it witnesses to 
the way in which mission work and the 
problems it presents bring men back to 
the old Church. 


| 


NOTHER confirmation which was 
interesting from another cause was 
that on May 24th at the Church of Our 
Saviour, Hongkew, where I confirmed 
a Corean who has been instructed by 
Archdeacon Thomson, and who was 
about to depart for the United States to 
seek for education. 


N May 28th came the meeting of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary. The weather 

was good and we had a larger meeting 
than last year. The contributions were 
$155, Mexican, for the year, which is 
better than ever before, and, what was 
most worthy of note, the women seemed 
from their reports to have responded to 
the appeal that was made to them last 
year and to be exerting themselves to 
bring other women into the Church. The 
addresses at the afternoon service were 
made by the Rey. T. H. Tai and myself. 


{ 


AY 29th we held the first of the 
Devotional Meetings. The mis- 
sion has grown so much that something 
of the sort was needed to keep the mem- 
bers in touch with each other and to 
create a common spirit of religious feel- 
ing. The meetings are hereafter to be 
held every two weeks, in Shanghai and at 
St. John’s alternately. 


{ 
HITSUN DAY is the day on which 


I hold the annual confirmation 
at St. John’s. This year there was a 
class of seventeen: two adults, six girls 
from St. Mary’s Hall, and nine boys from 
St. John’s College. 


f 


HE meeting of the Kiangsu Con- 
ference took place on June 3d. 
This is a meeting of the elected members 
from the Chinese congregations, the 
Chinese priests and deacons who are 
qualified to be members, and the mis- 
sionaries (men), who have been in China 
two years and have passed their ex- 
aminations in the language. I thought 
that the meeting this year was an ad- 
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vance upon that of last year. The sub- 
jects discussed were: “The Relation of 
the College to the Church,” “The Way to 
Keep Our Christians Faithful to the 
Church,” “The Selection and Training 
of Catechists.” Our Chinese clergy ap- 
preciate the opportunity which the con- 
ference affords them of talking out such 
questions as these, and the missionaries 
gain a better insight into Chinese ways 
of looking at such questions. 


| 
J ve 4th was used as a quiet day for 


the Chinese clergy. I had them in 

the church both morning and after- 
noon, after the celebration of the Holy 
Communion at 9 a.m., for prayerful con- 
sideration of some duties of the clerical 
life. On the 5th we had a quiet day for 
the foreign clergy, in preparation for the 
ordination next day. The addresses I 
gave them were on “Lessons from the 
Life and Work of the Prophets,” in 
which I tried to show how much the 
prophets could teach us in our mission 
work and how alike their circumstances 
and our own were in many points. 


t 
UNE 6th I ordained the Rev. R. C. 
Wilson to the priesthood. The ser- 
vice was in English and I preached 
the sermon. The Chinese clergy were 


almost all present, so that we had a body 
of seventeen clergy in the chancel. 


1 


OMETHING very pleasant happened 
on the 138th. The 14th was the 
tenth anniversary of my consecration as 
bishop. On Saturday evening the mem- 
_ bers of the mission gathered at St. 
John’s and gave me a genuine surprise 
by presenting me with a beautifully 
made desk of teak. It was made after 
an American pattern by a Chinese 
cabinet maker, and is a most useful as 


well as ornamental piece of furniture. A 
silver plate on the top was suitably in- 
scribed. At the time the Chinese 
clergy presented me with a copy of the 
ordination group of June 6th, which 
they had had enlarged and framed. 
This also will be in my office as a 
memorial of the day. 


Sale 


‘i 

LTHOUGH it is slow work getting 

a new institution known to the 
Chinese and persuading them to have 
confidence in it, yet the ladies at the new 
St. Elizabeth’s Hospital seem to have 
succeeded very well. Dr. Stevens, in re- 
porting upon the three months’ work 
since the hospital opened, says: “We 
have had in the clinics 1,200 patients, 
570 of whom were new patients. --We 
have made seventy visits to out-patients. 
We have had thirty-nine in-patients. 
. . . We have received from all sources 
about $190. This is not a bad showing 
I think, and I may say that while we had 
but 2380 clinic patients in April, in May 
we had 640, so we are growing. quite 


rapidly.” 
] 


AM a good deal disappointed at the 
Church’s failure to give the Board 
all the money needed this year. Doubt- 
less people at home do not understand 
how such continued slowness ‘kills out 
enterprise in the field. One simply can- _ 
not urge men to advance when they feel 
that if they open a new station they will 
be left with no funds to carry it on. I 
do not mean to say that the Church is 
‘bound to give us all we ask for i in case 
we ask unreasonably, but when we are 
sent here and told to go ahead, and 
actually do make progress, and when we 
ask (as is our practice in China) for no 
more than is barely sufficient for the 
work, then I feel that we have a right to 
expect the Church to stand back of us, 
and not take the heart out of us by the 
everlasting cry of “deficit.” 


ae 


THE CHURCH PROPERTY AT WICHITA FALLS 


A Dallas Town and its Mission Church 


HE mission Church of the Good 
Shepherd at Wichita Falls, in 
the Diocese of Dallas, is the 
only centre in that part of 

Texas, a district of nearly 10,000 square 
miles, where the services of our Church 
are regularly heard. From this town of 
4,000 people the mission work extends 
through five counties, including their 
principal towns—Vernon, Quanah, Sey- 
mour, Bowie, and Henrietta. The con- 
gregation has recently renovated and im- 
proved the church building, so that now 
they have a decent and well-ordered, even 
if a small, house of worship. 

“Ts it not strange,” writes the mission- 
ary in charge, “when the fields are so 
ripe for harvest that so many of the 
reapers should stay 2t home? ‘There is 
work enough in the State of Texas alone 
for all the unemployed clergy. Would 
that they could feel the force of that 
story of the missionary’s little daughter 
who, after returning to the foreign field 
from a visit to the United States, said: 
‘Mother, it is not nearly so nice here as 
it is in America.’ ‘No, my child,’ the 
mother answered, ‘that is why we have 
come.’ I myself have felt the pangs of 
separation from all that seemed most 
dear in order to come forth to a field 
of labor where help was needed. My 
one regret now is that I did not embrace 
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this opportunity of work many years 
before. The labor is too easy, there are 
not hardships enough to endure whereby 
we may give evidence of the love which 
we bear to the Master and to human 
souls.” 


Arizona Notes 


BY BISHOP KENDRICK 


RIZONA has paid its apportionment 
for missions in full. Every con- 
gregation has contributed except one, 
where there has been only an occa- 
sional service during the year. 


HE Rev. William T. Renison has just 
taken charge of St. John’s Mission, 
Globe. This is one of our new missions 
in Arizona. We have a fine opportunity 
here, and it is hoped that we shall be 
able to improve it. There is a church, 
and perhaps a hospital, to be built. We 
already have a rectory. 


T Nogales, work on the new stone 

church has been commenced. It 

was necessary to blast for the foundation 

and basement. The Rev. Joseph McCon- 
nell represents the Church here. 


A’ the Hospital of the Good Shepherd, 
Fort Defiance, Miss Thackara has 
been very busy getting things into order 


The Captain Had Never Seen a Chinese Christian 


after the long winter. She has been very 
Dr. Zadok P. 
Henry, from the eastern shore of Mary- 
land, the new physician, has arrived. 


ill, but is quite recovered. 


T Douglas, we have received the gift 

of a lot on the public square from 

the town company. This insures a 
church building. We shall sell the lots 
bought two years ago, which have nearly 
doubled in value. The Rev. Mr. MeCon- 


nell is also in charge here. 


T Bisbee, the Consolidated Copper 

Queen Company has made us a gift 

that with funds on hand will enable us 

to build. The building is to be called 
“The Sweet Memorial Church.” 


One Woman’s. Work 


MEMBER of the Pennsylvania 
branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
has collected and forwarded to the Treas- 
urer at the Church Missions House 
$3,750, to be added to the amount al- 
ready received for the building of a 
suitable residence in Tokyo for Bishop 
Schereschewsky and his wife. The 
speedy erection of the needed $5,000 
building is now assured. 


How Some South Sea 
Christians Kept 
~ Sunday 


HE Annual Report of the London 
Missionary Society records among 
other interesting instances of the in- 
fluence of Christian teaching, that some 
months ago an announcement was made 
that a steamer would touch at Mangaia 
to receive freight for the New Zealand 
markets. The native Christians accord- 
ingly prepared their shipments of 
bananas, pineapples and oranges, and 
expected to clear at least $1,000 by the 
transaction. The steamer arrived in 
port on Sunday, and the captain insisted 
that the shipment should be made that 
day, or not at all. The native Chris- 
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tians refused to break into their Sun- 
day worship and observance, and allowed 
the ship to sail, preferring to accept the 
total loss of the fruit. As a steamer seldom 
calls more than once a year at Mangaia, 
this was the only opportunity the people 
could have for a business transaction of 
this kind. But they refused to avail 
themselves of it upon a Sunday, and this 
though there was at the time no resident 
missionary among them. 


The Dogs Ate Up the: 
Church 


dee REV.E. J; PECK; aC. M.-s: 
missionary, in the Hudson Bay 
district, tells of building a church at 


a place where almost no wood was 
to be obtained, by stretching  seal- 


skins over a rough frame of woodwork. 
This served admirably, and night after 
night the people came to the primitive 
building to listen to the missionary’s 
teaching. All went well until one day, 
during the trying winter, when the dogs 
of the village were on the verge of starva- 
tion because of the inability of the’ 
Eskimos to capture seals, they turned to 
and ate up the church. 


The Captain Had Never 
Seen a Chinese Christian 


E was an English steamer captain — 
on the Yang-tse River and “did 
not believe in missions.” At the dinner 
table one evening last spring he pro- 
ceeded to enlighten the passengers near 
him on the futility of trying to Chris- 
tianize the Chinese. “Why, I tell you I 
have been twenty-five years on this river, 
and I have never seen a Chinese Chris- 
tian.” 
“Captain,” remarked one of his offi- 
cers sitting at the table, “the man _be- 
hind you, who is serving you now, is a 
Christian.” Nothing more was heard 
from the captain on the subject during 
that meal. 


Why Wusih Needs a Mission Residence 


BECAUSE THE CITY IS AN 


IMPORTANT ONE 


AND THE MISSION IS PROSPERING— 


BECAUSE THE MISSIONARIES ARE NOW LIVING IN CRAMPED QUARTERS IN AN 
UNSANITARY CHINESE HOUSE— BECAUSE THEIR HEALTH HAS ALREADY SUFFERED 
AND IS FURTHER THREATENED— BECAUSE ONLY $2,500 IS NEEDED TO BUILD IT 


WO years and a half ago, in an- 
swer to numerous requests from 
the Chinese, Bishop Graves de- 
cided to open a mission in the 

city of Wusih, seventy miles from 
Shanghai. No regular mission work by 
any body of Christians was being carried 
on, though the town is an important 
commercial centre of over 200,000 peo- 
ple. 

A young clergyman and his wife, who 
for four years had been successfully 
working in Shanghai, accepted the bish- 
op’s appointment to the new station. 
From the start the mission has pros- 
pered; a promising boys’ school has been 
added and the people are asking for a 
hospital. 

The work, however, has been main- 
tained under one great disadvantage— 
the mission has no house suitable for 
foreign residence. In the meantime, the 
young missionary, his wife and child, 
have been living in two rooms in an old, 
rented Chinese house, which also pro- 
vides quarters for the Chinese clergy- 
man and catechist. 

When the new missionaries went to 
Wusih it was expected that a proper 
house would be provided within a few 
months, but the Board of Managers has 
not been able to appropriate the $2,500 
needed. 

Little by little the absolute necessities 
of the case have come out. It is char- 
acteristic of our missionaries abroad to 
suffer in silence rather than urge their 
own cause. Now that we have the facts, 
or most of them, they should not be 
withheld from the Christian people at 
home who can so readily provide the 
small amount needed. Briefly, they are 
these : 

This young man and his wife are the 
only foreign missionaries in a city of 
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200,000 people. There is no properly 
built house which they can rent. The 
city is without a physician or any place 
to purchase medicine, though its sanitary 
condition is beyond the belief of people 
in this country. All food must be sent 
from Shanghai. Living in two rooms, 
ten by twenty feet, there is no oppor- 
tunity for privacy, proper rest and study. 
During the day a steady stream of 
Chinese visitors passes through the one 
room which does duty for dining-room, 
living-room, study and general recep- 
tion-room. 

Worse than this, however, residence in 
the old, draughty, poorly constructed and 
unsanitary native house has seriously af- 
fected the health of the missionaries and 
their young child. Last winter the lat- 
ter almost died, and his life was only 
saved by taking him to Shanghai, where 
he could have proper housing. 

If the young man were a missionary in 
this country—though it is impossible to 
conceive of any American city whose 
sanitary condition could sink to the level 
which is the normal state of Wusih—he 
would “come East” and present his cause 
in person. 

Scores of people we know well would 
consider it a privilege to have a share in 
building the house. But because he is 
10,000 miles away a personal appeal is 
impossible. 
only intensifies the depth of the need. 

Knowing that it is not to the honor of 
the Church in this country that any of 
its representatives abroad should be com- 
pelled to live as this young man and his 
wife are living, to the detriment of their 
health and the inefficiency of their work, 


we ask that the $2,500 needed forthe 
residence may be provided gute, in= 
special gifts. Ts 

Here is an opportunity for many peo-” 


Yet the fact of this distance 


A New Book on Travel in India 


ple who know the blessing of a modest 
home in this country to give a small 
amount each for a simple residence for 
those who are doing the Church’s work 
abroad. 

Or, here again is an opportunity for a 
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few of those whose home expenditure is 
on a larger seale to give the full amount 
required. 

Or, once opportunity is 
offered to erect a worthy memorial to 
some departed friend. 


more, an 


A New Book on Travel in India.” 


BY THE REVEREND C, A. R. JANVIER 


OR summer reading one wuvuld 
not be apt to turn hopefully to 
a book on India! But here is 
one that has nothing hot or 
sweltering about it; that tells of icy 
baths and marrow-chilling winds—is 
fairly arctic in its suggestions! Not 
that this is the only claim that Mrs. 
Scidmore’s book has on the interest of 
the summer reader—or any other reader. 
Is is full of information (for the most 
part accurate) as to the many places 
visited in all parts of that most interest- 
ing of lands; it is brightened by in- 
numerable incidents, cleverly told, often 
with a turn of humor; and it touches on 
some of the country’s deeper problems, 
political and religious—especially on the 
rise, progress and decline of the Buddh- 
ist faith (Chaps. ix. and x.). Few 
more appreciative and accurate descrip- 
tions of the T’'aj Mahal have ever been 
written than that. to be found in Chapter 
xiv.; Lahore and Benares are -par- 
ticularly well done; the chapter (xx.) 
on the drive into the Khybar pass is in 
many respects unique. Here is a pretty 
bit of word-painting (p. 71) from the 
story of the visit to the “Seven Pagodas,” 
near Madras: 


The palm trees grew darker than 
violet against the rosy west, until 
they were black skeletons against a 
steely blue, star-spangled firma- 
ment, where Jupiter shone like a 
small moon and Orion’s three great 
pelt-jewels streamed golden tracks 
across the lagoon. We could hear 


* Winter India, by Eliza R. Scidmore. New 


York: The Ceniury Co. 1903. $2. 


the boom of the Coromandel surf; 
dark palm groves stopped the 
gentle sea-breeze; our sail, spread 
to catch any breath, dragged and 
flapped against the mast, then filled 
with the soft sea air when the star- 
dotted horizon was visible again, 
and drew canal-boat No. 1350 along 
through the enchanted night. 


It is only fair to present the other side 
of the case. Liver is one of the con- 
spicuous foes to be reckoned with by 
foreigners in India, and among the 
commonest symptoms of its presence are 
extreme sensitiveness to the cold, in- 
ability to enjoy ordinary food, and gen- 
eral irritability, not to say yessimism. 
Mrs. Scidmore had obviously been suf- 
fering from liver during or just before 
her visits to India. She never wearies 
of telling of draughty, cheerless rooms, 
and draughtier and more cheerless rail- 
way carriages— “freight and cattle cars,” 
she calls them. Her chilled imagination 
even produces “ice in the bath-tubs at 
Agra and Delhi,” which leaves no room 
for surprise that she was able to see the 
“white peaks of Kashmir” from the 
train that was starting from Lahore! 
She rarely gets anything fit to eat, and 
she detects the manure-cake fuel’s rank 
smoke in everything, “from the earliest 
tea and toast of the morning to the final 
rice pudding and coffee at night”—which 
puzzles those who know that charcoal is 
invariably used in cooking for Euro- 
peans, whether in hotels or private 
houses. Nine-tenths of the people she 
deals with “wail” or “moan” or “howl” 
their replies; the servants at the hotels 
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and rest-houses are “the most cringing, 
graceless, shameless tribe of alms-seekers 
in all the world’; and the people in gen- 
eral are “antipathetic and devoid of 
charm.” She occasionally alludes to 


always in a friendly though 
pessimistic way; but one’s confidence in 
her knowledge of the facts is not 
strengthened by her reference to the com- 


missions, 


parative growth of Christianity and 
Mohammedanism in Bengal (p. 102). 


She is willing to listen to “lugubrious 
prophets,” who aver that in the inevit- 
able conflict with Russia “the Moham- 
medan Nizam of Hyderabad, with his 
great army, will be arbiter of the des- 
tinies of India”—the humor of which is 
seen if you happen to know that that 
great army consists of 6,000 regular 
troops! She swallows the story that 
there are seventy-two ways of spelling 
Udaipur, and herself admirably illus- 
trates the confusion she alludes to as 
existing in the methods of reproducing 
Hindustani words: for she passes from 
the utterly pedantic bangla (for the 
word “bungalow” has been fully 
anglicized) to “chudda,” “chuprassy,” 
“dhurry” and “gharry”—which last two 
have as much right to an fh as have their 
English equivalents, “carpet” and 
“waggon”! It is most fortunate that she 
did not mention the name of the “first 
American authority,” whom she pro- 
fesses to follow in her spellings. 

But all these things are trifles com- 
pared with the distorted impression she 
gives in her introductory summing up of 
the Indian situation: 


They are as impossible (as the 
Chinese) for the Occidental to 
fathom or comprehend—an irresist- 
ible, inexplicable, unintelligible re- 
pulsion controlling one. India 
vexes one sadly because of the irra- 
tional, illogical turns of the Indian 
mind and character, the strange 
impasses in the Indian brain, the 
contradiction of traits; and, be- 
cause of the many things he cannot 
account for or reach solution of, he 
quits the country baffled and in irri- 
tation—forever the great gulf yawn- 
ing between the Occidental and the 
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Asiatic. “Bast is East, and West is 
West.” 
Mrs. Scidmore evidently depended 


more upon Meredith Townsend’s Asia 
and Europe than upon her few months’ 
knowledge of India for this character- 
ization. How could she know anything 
about the real Indian? Thank God she 
is at least mistaken in the attitude that 
not a few Occidentals take toward the 
situation. There are thousands who are 
neither baffled nor driven away: who 
have conquered whatever repulsion they 
may have felt, and who know that there 
is a solution for the pressing problems, 
and a power that bridges the yawning 
gulf, transforming strangers and for- 
eigners into fellow-citizens and mem- 
bers of one household. 

The book’s closing paragraph is a 
cordial tribute of praise to what Eng- 
land has done for India, and it helps to 
clinch this judgment: You are safe in 
accepting the favorable things that Mrs. 
Scidmore says of India and the English; 
for the rest, suspend judgment—go and 
see for yourself! 

q 
REAL honor has been done the 
American Church Mission in 
China through the appointment of Dr. 
Charles S. I. Lincoln, and Dr. W. H. 
Jefferys, of Shanghai, as joint editors of 
the China Medical Missionary Journal. 


| 
ITHIN the last few weeks the 
Japanese Government, for the 
first time, has given official permission to 
a body of native Christians to make a 
public appeal for the building of a 
Christian church. 
1 


F all true believers on earth could 
only unite, not in repeating the 
words merely, but in uttering from the 
heart, and laying it as a daily burden on 
the heart, the first petition of Our Lord’s 
Prayer, “Thy Kingdom Come,” the na- 
tions would be shaken, and the Kingdom 
of God would’ begin to advance with 
mighty strides toward universal tri- 
umph.—James M. Thoburn. 


Announcements 


Concerning the Missionaries 


Alaska 


Tue Rey, and Mrs. A. R. Hoare, on 
leave of absence because of illness, left 
Rampart July 14th and arrived at Buf- 
falo, N. Y., August 18th. Mr. Hoare, 
having made a rapid recovery, is purpos- 
ing to return to the field in November, 
but his wife will remain in the States 
during the winter. 


Tue Rey. Jonn Wuire left Milwaukee, 
Wis., on August 11th and sailed from 
Seattle by steamer Oregon on August 
19th for Nome, to relieve the Rev. 
Charles H. H. Bloor, whom the bishop 
has given a leave of absence for a year to 
go to England. 


Deaconess EvizapetH M. Deane, re- 
turning to duty after vacation, left New 
York on August 11th, expecting to take 
the steamer Hzacelsior from Seattle on 
August 27th for her new station at 
Valdez. 


Porto Rico 


Tue Rey. FReDeRIcK F. FLEWELLING, 
haying resigned his position in connec- 
tion with the Church of St. John the 
Baptist, San Juan, sailed from that city 
by the steamer Ponce on the 4th and 
reached New York on the 10th of 


August. 


Tue Rev. Harris B. THomas, retiring 
from the Porto Rico Mission, left Ponce 
on August 9th and sailed from San 
Juan by the steamer Caracas on the 
12th; and, reaching New York on the 
17th, proceeded to Williamstown, W. Va. 


Tue Rey. Davin W. BuANnp, under tem- 
porary appointment by the Bishop of 
Porto Rico to take charge of the Church 
of St. John the Baptist, sailed from New 
York for San Juan by the steamer 
Maracaibo on August 8th and reached 
San Juan, August 13th. 


The Philippines 


Tue Rev. Horpart E. Sruptey, whose 
appointment took effect September 1st, 


left Newburgh, August 7th and sailed 
from San Francisco for Manila by the 
steamer Coptic on August 18th. 


Dr. C. Rapciuirre JOHNSON and family, 
who sailed from San Francisco by the 
steamer America Maru on June 11th, 
arrived safely at Manila on July 8th. 


Africa 


Tue BisHop of Cape Palmas has in- 
formed the Board of Managers that on 
the 6th of June the Rev. Joseph T. Gib- 
son, deacon, missionary at Caldwell, 
Liberia, died by reason of the irrespon- 
sible act of a lunatic. 


Shanghai 


THe Rey. Ropert C. Witson was ad- 
vanced to the priesthood by the Bishop of 
Shanghai in St. John’s Pro-Cathedral on 
June 6th. 


Miss Sreva L. Dopson, returning to 
duty after furlough, and Deaconess 
Maud Truxton Henderson, recently ap- 
pointed, left New York on August 25th, 
and Miss Marion 8. Mitchell, also recent- 
ly appointed, left her home at Newburgh, 
August 26th; all expecting to sail from 
San Francisco for Shanghai by the 
steamer Korea on September 3d. 3 


Kyoto 


Miss Marrua Axpricu, at the close of 
her leave of absence, left Manchester, 
N. H., August 9th and sailed from Van- 
eouver for Yokohama by the steamer 
Empress of Japan on August 18th. 


Miss Mary E. Merzurer, whose ap- 
pointment to the Kyoto District has been 
announced, left Philadelphia August 
26th, expecting to sail from San Fran- 
cisco for Yokohama by the steamer 
Korea on September 3d. 
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The Sanctuary of Missions 


The Work of Intercession 
[eee aise. tat if we have the 


privilege of intercourse with God 
we must take pains to realize it. Un- 
doubtedly, if there is a life of prayer, it 
will not be experienced or developed 
without real effort, and system, and 
thought, and perseverance.—Vhe Bish- 
op of Worcester. 


Thanksgivings 

“We thank Thee” 

For the progress of the Church in the 
Philippine Islands and for the continued 
health of the missionaries. Page 633. 

For the larger gifts from the Church? 
for the extension of Thy Kingdom. 
Page 632. 

For the example of patience, courage 
and self-sacrifice, given by the mission- 
aries at home and abroad. 


Intercessions 


“That it may please Thee” 

To enkindle in our hearts a deep devo- 
tion to our Lord and Master, impelling 
us to willing self-sacrifice in His service. 

To bestow upon all converts to the 
Faith light and understanding, and to 
grant steadfastness and courage to those 
preparing for Baptism and Confirma- 
tion.? 

To watch over Thy servant Bishop 
Rowe in the toil and peril of his mis- 
sionary journeys, granting him a safe 
return. Page 628. 


1It seems to me that money is the repre- 
sentative of many chief virtues—justice, and 
generosity, and self-denial—and that, if a 
man could, through God’s help, keep him- 
self quite straight with regard to it, he would 
travel fast and far on the road to perfection, 
whilst a fault with regard to it seems to me, 
in like manner, to be no trifle, but a deep 
fundamental flaw at the root of a person’s 
character, which there are ten chances to 
one will in the end lead him quite astray.— 
HE. M. Sewell. 


2Let us remember how hard is the con- 
flict which converts and seekers after Christ, 
such as the Chinese boys and girls referred 
to on page 659, or the Eskimos referred to 
on page 628, have to wage. They need our 
continual intercessions for their support. 
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To grant Thy people grace to give for 
the building of the Wusih rectory, the 
Soochow orphanage, and the Akita 
parish house. Pages 664, 644 and 640. 

To bless all preparations for and all 
the sessions of the Missionary Council. 


Page 656. 


LMIGHTY Lord, our God, direct our 
steps into the way of peace, and 
strengthen our hearts to obey Thy com- 
mands: may the Day-Spring visit us 
from on high, and give light to those 
who sit in darkness and the shadow of 
death; that they may adore Thee for Thy 
mercy, follow Thee for Thy truth, desire 
Thee for Thy sweetness, who art the 
blessed Lord God of Israel. Amen. 


OST Gracious God, who hast gath- 
ered into Thy Church a great 
company out of all nations; fulfil, we 


pray Thee, what Thou hast foretold by 


Thy Holy Prophets, that all the ends of 
the world should remember themselves 
and be turned unto Thee; and make all 
the kindreds of the nations to worship 
before Thee; through the only Saviour 
of the world, Thy Son, Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


ETERNAL God, who committest to 
() us the swift and solemn trust of 
life, since we know not what a day may 
bring forth, but only that the hour for 
serving Thee is always present, grant 
that we may give ourselves with a ready 
will to make Thy way known upon earth, 
Thy saving health among all nations. 
Teach us, our Father, by Thine infinite 
love for us and for all men, to love those 
whom we have not seen, but with whom 
we may share the good things Thou hast 
entrusted to us. Help us to pray in- 
stantly, to give liberally, and to work 
diligently that the coming of Thy King- 
dom may be hastened, and the pain and 
sorrow of the world may be relieved. And 
this we beg in Jesus Christ’s Name. 
Amen. 


THe Woman's AUuXILIARY 


To the Board of Missions 


HELEN GILES, MISSIONARY AT COAL- 
GATE, INDIAN TERRITORY 


«As Unknown—” 


VERY afternoon at about three 
o'clock, the famous “Katy 
Flyer,” with its Pullman-car 
loads of passengers en route to 
Mexico and California, stops at the lit- 
tle village of Atoka, I. T. About five 
years ago, a young woman from St. 
James’s Church, Chicago, alighted at 
this point, and, after a dreary wait of a 
few hours, boarded a coal-train, and was 
taken fifteen miles to a mining camp. 
To describe this camp as it was in that 
day is beyond the writer’s power. The 
picturesque ugliness of its uneven rows 
of unpainted shanties, “company-houses” 
by courtesy!—its towering tipples and 
unsightly strip-pits, the squalor and 
dirtiness and general untidiness; the ab- 


ject dreariness beggar description, no 


less than does the intellectual, moral 
and religious ignorance of the ma- 


jority of the people wha composed 


it. Said a clergyman:: “I have preached 
in many places throughout the land, 
but in none where preaching was 
so difficult as in this camp.” For him- 
self, the writer can only say he can con- 
ceive of no greater punishment than to 
be obliged to live in such a place. And 
yet in this camp Miss Giles took up her 
residence, and there she has remained 
ever since. Entirely alone, save for see- 
ing the missionary once a week at ser- 
vice, she has gone bravely on in her 
work, slowly but surely, patiently, op- 


- timistically; and whatever the Church is 


to-day in that camp, now grown by the 
entrance of a new railroad to an im- 
portant town of over 5,000, is the result, 
under God’s providence, of her quiet, 
faithful, untiring efforts. 


There is little to tell of her work. | Un- 


ceasing calling day after day, at all sea- 
sons, in all sorts of weather; nursing the 
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sick, comforting the afflicted, relieving 
the poor, bringing infants and adults to 
Baptism, preparing candidates for Con- 
firmation, teaching industrial and Sun- 
day-schools—these works fill her days, 
year in and year out. Three priests have 
come and gone in the neighboring town, 
where there is a church; many changes 
have taken place in the personnel of the 
mission; but there she stays, ever true to 
her task. There are no exciting or even 
interesting stories to tell of this worker. 
There is no romance in her work; there 
are no heroics. She has never been in 
any great danger; men have not come to 
church with their “guns” on—they have 
not come much at all—she has never 
made any wonderful conversions, nor 
had any of those thrilling experiences 
one reads about in stories of missionary 
life on the frontier. Indeed, the chief 
characteristic of the work has been its 
ordinariness. 

Has her work been successful? Who. 
shall say? By what standards shall we 
measure? Again, what have we to do 
with success? Has she been faithful? 
It is not hard to answer that question. 
Yes! Yes, to a degree which puts many 
an ordained missionary to shame—the 
writer included. God send to the do- 
mestic field more such women—women 
who have no desire to be heroines, but 
only workers; who are looking not for 
appreciation, or praise, or advertise- 
ment, or excitement, but are willing to 
engage in the routine—dreary but tre- 
mendously important—of such work as 
that in which Miss Giles has for so long 
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been engaged. For such women the har- 


the domestic field surely is 


vest in 
plenteous. 
We add to the foregoing account, 


from one who knows of what he writes, 
Miss Giles’s own simple story: 

I have been engaged in Church work 
eleven years, first as a parish visitor in 
St. James’s Parish, Chicago. I gave up 
my work there to take special training 
in the Church Training and Deaconess 
House in Philadelphia, and spent two 
years there and in the Episcopal Hos- 
pital Training-school for Nurses. I 
came to the territory seven years ago. 

We have about two hundred children 
in the Sunday-school and Industrial 
School, fifty-five communicants, and 
about two hundred baptized persons in 
our mission. The people among whom I 
work are coal miners mostly, and are 
white people, but we have a few Indians. 
When I began work here there were three 
Church families, and a Sunday-school 
with ten children and one teacher. 

My duties are visiting, nursing the 
sick, superintending the Sunday and 
industrial schools and relieving as far as 
possible the destitute poor; preparing 
candidates for Baptism and classes for 
Confirmation. Since last Easter thirteen 
persons have been baptized, and there are 
several other candidates for Baptism, 
and a class is preparing for Confirmation. 

Coalgate is growing very rapidly, and 
the outlook for our mission is very hope- 
ful. 


its Mistress in North 


Carolina 


BY NANNIE H. SMITH 


Y station is of a truly missionary 
character. Situated ten miles 
from Charlotte, the centre of 
Church work in this section of 

our diocese, it has from time to time re- 
ceived much aid from St, Peter’s parish 


in that city. It was begun about seven- 
teen years ago, under our present bishop, 
who was at that time rector of St. Peter’s 
Church. The first service was held in a 
little log schoolhouse, and in the com- 
munity not one Churchman resided, 
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The services were held regularly, per- 
haps monthly, for some time, and at the 
Bishop’s first visitation about fifteen 
adults were confirmed, half of whom were 
heads of families. With this encourag- 
ing beginning, the mission has grown 
steadily, and now it has a beautiful little 
brick church, a comfortable schoolhouse, 
and a rectory, a very nice frame house, 
of which all the members of the mission 
are very proud. 

I am just entering upon the closing 
months of my second year in this place. 
The school had been in progress two 
years before I took charge, and in the 
four years much has been accomplished. 
I have entire charge of the school, and in 
addition to the usual course I teach the 
pupils the catechism, and try to make 
them familiar with all parts of the Prayer 
Book, by using it daily in the school- 
room. Their attention is called to the 
feast and fast days, and the portions of 
Scripture set apart for these days are 
read. After the six hours in the school- 
room, whenever it is practicable, I visit 
the congregation and other families. I 
often spend a day or night among them, 
for in these missions the people are al- 
ways anxious to have the teacher “break 
bread” with them. I always make it a 
special point to visit any sick person in 
reach of the mission, and during the 
quarter my sick visits usually average 
over forty. To some who live in cities or 
in thickly settled neighborhoods, this 
number may seem small; but when you 
consider that I have two or three miles 
to walk over bad roads—which often 
become impassable—to make one visit, 
the number seems larger. I have no way 
of getting about except to walk, though 
occasionally I get a ride in a passing 
buggy. 

My home is at the rectory, kept by a 
widow with two small children, and we 
four constitute the household. I do not 
have any of the duties of housekeeping, 
preparing meals, etc., to attend to, but 
pay board monthly to the woman who 
keeps the house open. 

The class of people among whom I 
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work now is above that of average coun- 
try people, especially in a social way. 
Then, too, they are staunch Church peo- 
ple. The present number of communi- 
eants is about sixty-five. The Church 
has lost many substantial members in the 
last four years, some by death, others by 
removal. The total number of pupils 
in the parish school is about forty. 
There have been six infants baptized in 
the last year. Last winter, an old gen- 
tleman who lives about four miles from 
here came to me to know if he might 
send his boy of nineteen to my school. 
He seemed anxious for his boy to get an 
education, and the boy, too, was am- 
bitious, so I consented to take him into 
the school. He proved a very satisfac- 
tory pupil, and at the close, came and 
thanked me heartily for the instruction. 
Shortly afterwards I saw the father and 
mother of the boy, and they, too, thanked 
me, and regretted that they had not 
patronized the school before. They then 
asked permission to send two of their 
children to the school this fall. I men- 
tion this particularly, because this fam- 
ily was not connected with the Church in 
any way. Did space permit, I could tell 
of other instances of appreciation shown 
by the people. 

On entering a parish several years ago, 
where they had had a church for more 
than fifty years, I found quite a number 
of confirmed members, who could not say 
the Creed or the Commandments; and in 
the parish school, which in a year’s time 
numbered eighty-five pupils, few could 
say the Lord’s Prayer, possibly four 
knew the Creed, and not one the Com- 
mandments. One mother told me that 
her children had attended Sunday-school 
at a sectarian place of worship and the 
children were taught to read and spell 
from a “Webster’s Blue Back Speller.” 
I taught at that place two years, and the 
school has continued two years longer, 
making a total of four years. In the con- 
gregation now, it is the children who are 
familiar with the Prayer Book, and use it 
regularly. They can sing some of the 
chants and a good many of our hymns, 


The School of St. Mary the Virgin, Nashville, 


‘Tennessee 


HE REV. E, J, BATTY, Arch- 
deacon in charge of the Col- 
ored work in the Diocese of 
Tennessee, Miss Rose, Super- 

intendent of St. Mary’s Industrial School 
for Girls, in Nashville, and Miss Norton, 
assistant in the school, have united in 
sending some particulars of the work be- 
ing done in that institution. 

The school is carried on in a small 
frame building, which stands near Hoff- 


Miss Norton to help and teach them, they 
do the work of the house, scrubbing, 
washing, ironing, cooking, ete. They are 
taught economy of every kind, to learn 
to do without things, to'save time, to take 
an interest in others whom even they 
may help. With Miss Norton they have 
visited the hospital, singing to the pa- 
tients, and one Christmas the dinner for 
the whole hospital was furnished from 
the school. In this way, and others, an 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL 


man Hall. The girls attend the chapel 
services in Hannington Chapel in the 
Hall, and their kitchen and dining-room 
are in its basement; their school-room, 
sewing-room and dormitory, together 
with the superintendent’s and assistant’s 
rooms, being in St. Mary’s. 

Were the means in hand, the building 
could be painted and its appearance 
much improved; for, as is so often the 
ease in the mission field, the lack of 
funds in more ways than one is prevent- 
ing progress at St. Mary’s. A constant 
struggle with small worries does not tend 
to stimulate the workers, nor is the work 
itself striking or novel. It is of the 
nature of boarding-school work, and 
has that shut-in character. The girls 
need constant supervision both in the 
school-room and without, where, with 
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influence for good reaches out beyond 
the limits of St. Mary’s. 

There have been sixteen girls enrolled 
this last year, and it is desired to in- 
crease the number to thirty. These girls 
do improve in manners and morals, and 
learn much in housekeeping and sewing, 
as well as in the school-room. During 
the last year seven have been brought 
to Baptism and Confirmation, most 
of the others having been previously 
baptized. - 

The actual cost of a girl in St. Mary’s 
is reckoned at $7 a month, or, for the 
nine months of the school year, at $63, 
and this does not include maintenance 
and repairs of buildings. 

St. Mary’s League, formed of Church- 
women in Memphis, contributes in 
money and boxes to the school, and in 


HOFFMAN HALL, WHERE THE GIRLS FROM ST. MARY’S 
ATTEND CHAPEL AND TAKE THEIR MEALS 


addition to. the appropriations of the 
Board, the Woman’s Auxiliary has also 
given its help. Next year it is planned 
dressing the girls in uniform. 

Another project for the new year is the 
starting of a cooking-school to reach the 


neighbors of St. Mary’s. It would be 
possible to obtain everything needed for 
this in Nashville, for $35 or $40; and 
when the enterprise is started, it is hoped 
that it may do something toward meet- 
ing the expenses of the school. 


With Miss Carter at White Rocks 


BY KATHARINE MURRAY 


CAME here a year ago this June, 
as Miss Carter’s assistant. I had 
never seen Indians before, and it 
was rather startling at first to see 

them looking in the window at me, with 
black, unflinching eyes, or stealing soft- 
ly in at the door, and sitting down with- 
out a word. Sometimes, after a long 
while, they will say: “Heap hungry. 
Had no dinner to-day.” Now I know 
them so well, and I think every Ute 
knows and trusts me. Soon after I 
came an Indian baby was brought to 
me, on the day of his mother’s death. 
We try to encourage them to bring the 
poor babies to us when the mother dies, 
as they are often strangled and buried 
with the mother. Miss Carter has an 
Indian baby, three months older. 

I worked in the slums of Boston, as 
nurse and teacher, for seven years before 
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I came out here. I was trained as a 
nurse in the Boston City Hospital Train- 
ing-school, As soon as I had hope of 
being a missionary, I had the good for- 
tune of having a season of religious 
training with Deaconess Goodwin, of 
Emmanuel Church, having been in her 
Bible-class for some years before this. 
I have done a great deal of nursing since 
I came here, both among the Indians and 
the white people, have nursed some very 
sick children in the Government school, 
and have been called up in the night and 
driven twenty miles from home with the 
doctor, to help some poor sick one. 

We live in a little old Government 
house, and as Miss Carter has been here 
some years, she has bought some fur- 
niture, and we have some dishes. We 
keep house, do our own cooking, carry 
water from a brook some distance away, 
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break through the ice with an axe in the 
winter; have to do some of our washing, 
as there is no one to help us. 

Miss Carter has charge of the Sunday- 
school for the Indians in the morning, 
and we have it for the employees’ chil- 
dren in the afternoon, and I take the 
Indian service in the evening. I have to 
give my subject special study, so as to 
make everything very simple, for these 
poor Ute children have never been taught 
much. This winter I have been telling 
them of the great men of Israel. We 
have a mothers’ meeting one day in the 
week, at which I tell some story from 
the Bible while the others sew. We have 
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school-room. Every person in the agency 
comes to hear him. In our new house, 
we are to have two rooms which can be 
thrown into one, and so make quite a 
large hall for all kinds of meetings and 
clubs. 

We have two patients in our little house 
now, and are badly crowded and very 
busy. Sometimes we drive out to camp 
to visit sick or poor Indians. We ride 
over brush which reaches to the horse’s 
knees, and through deep and rapid rivers, 
but the faithful old horse pulls us 
through all right, and up the stony banks 
to dry land again. 

The bishop visits us once a year, com- 


SOME OF MISS MURRAY’S INDIAN FRIENDS 


a little Missionary Society of the chil- 
dren, seventeen of them. They call 
themselves the “Uinta Helpers.” They 
have collected nearly $20, which they 
wish us to use to fit up a nursery in our 
new house, which is to be church, house 
and hospital. Our little house is the 
only place of worship here. Mr. Hersey, 
from Leland, comes here once a month, 
and holds an evening service in the 


ISHOP KENDRICK writes: “I 
have increased my appropria- 
tion for a physician at the Hos- 

pital of the Good Shepherd, 
Fort Defiance, Ariz., out of the Woman’s 


ing 110 miles over a very rough moun- 
tain road to get here from Salt Lake 
City. It is a great pleasure to have him 
come. We hope to bring some few to him 
for Baptism, at his next visit, but it is 
yet uncertain, these Indians move about 
so much. Four families whom we were 
counting on have gone camping away up 
in the mountains, and no one knows 
when they may come back. 


Auxiliary United Offering of 1901, from 
$300 to $500 per annum. Have promised 
aid for church building in Arizona, out 
of the same Offering, to Douglas, Nogales 
and Bishee—$300 to each place.” 


After the Osaka Exposition 


BY LEILA BULL 


HE Exposition has been a great 
drain on the time and treasuries 
of our Osaka women this year. 
All the Christian women of 

Western Japan have a great united 
meeting every spring; but this year it 
took the form of a Pan-Japanese Wom- 
an’s Meeting, and delegates were pres- 
ent from every part of the Empire, in- 
eluding an Aino lady, with a tattooed 
upper lip, according to the immemorial 
custom of her people. 

You will be interested to hear how our 
churches in Osaka are working to gather 
in the fruits of the work at the Union 
Mission Hall at the Exposition. The 
Nippon Set Ko Kwai had the responsi- 
bility of the work from May 6th to 20th, 
and the number of names signed, with 
addresses, and handed in for direction to 
the nearest church or Christian teacher, 
was greater than for any period of two 
weeks before. It was over a thousand. 
Of course many were residents of Osaka, 
and their names and addresses were 
quickly sent to one or the other of the 
Church clergymen, according to the 
neighborhood. 

In our three churches the plan of work 
was as follows: First, the little paper 
published by our three clergymen (Jap- 
anese) was sent by mail to each address 
received. According to Japanese custom, 
the sender’s name is written also, and if 
mail matter cannot be distributed for 
any reason, it is sent back to the starting 
point. The postmen are very diligent 
about finding the destination of such 
matter, and I think at least two-thirds of 
the papers sent were received. Then 
three evenings of preaching services were 
arranged in each church, and special in- 


vitations sent to the names which had_ 


“materialized,” so to speak. When it 
seemed practicable, the clergyman, or 
some member of the church living in the 
near neighborhood, called upon the one 
who had written his name at the Mission 
Hall; but one has to act with tact and 
caution about calling too soon in Japan. 


Qn the evenings of the preaching ser: 


vices, the Christians took special pains 
to attend in numbers, and, at least at St. 
John’s and St. Paul’s, the Sunday-school 
children marched all round the neigh- 
borhood of the church with lighted red 
lanterns, marked with a white cross, 
singing a bright hymn, and headed by 
the Church banner, heralding the preach- 
ing service, and drawing a crowd 
into or in front of the church, where they 
could hear the two sermons, or plain 
talks, about salvation. 

At St. Paul’s, the first evening, Mr. 
Yoshimura spoke on “The Kingdom of 
God,” and Mr. Tyng on “Liberty.” The 
second evening, two Japanese clergymen 
from the English mission made strong 
and impressive addresses. The third 
evening the first address was a most im- 
pressive one on “What is Man?” setting 
forth clearly and forcibly that man has 
fallen from the position in ereation 
which he was intended to fill and the 
mercy of God in providing a Way to 
return. 

After this address, the closing one, by 
our Mr. Hayakawa, was touching in- 
deed. Mr. Hayakawa said he was very 
tired, for he had already talked six 
hours that day, and he looked very 
weary; but he proceeded to tell us some- 
thing about the two callers who had 
taken so much of his time and strength, 
and how he had tried to help them. The 
first was a lady, who told him how hard 
she had studied and struggled during her 
youth to reach the high ideal she had 
set for herself, and never cotild attain to 
it; and now she had been striving again 
to train her children according to her 
ideal, and been discouraged at her fail- 
ure. She had found that she needed 
some power greater than her own, and 
she had come to ask to be taught Chris- 
tianity. The other visitor was a young 
man who had struggled in vain to obtain 
the mastery over temptations, and rise to 
what his true self should be. Tle, too, 
felt that he must have power greater 
than he knew his own to be, to accom- 
plish these results. Mr. Hayakawa used 
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a fine illustration to show what they and 
all of us need. He said: “You walk 
along one of the principal business streets 
during the day, and in nearly every shop 
you see a little glass bulb with a tiny 
twisted wire inside, hanging by a cord 
apparently, or fastened to the ceiling. 
You would scarcely notice it in the day, 
if you were not’looking for it; but pass 
in the evening, and the inside, formerly 
inert wires are all aglow with vivid light, 
flooding all the shops and the street. We 
wonder what has changed the wires so 


wonderfully until we go over to the 
Electric Light Co.’s Power House, and 


are shown how the power generated there 
at the headquarters is passed through 
wires attaching all the bulbs to itself. 
Man may be a splendid mechanism, but 
he is inert until God’s power, flowing 
through His appointed channels, gives 
light and life, power and_ strength.” 
You will imagine how Mr. Hayakawa de- 
veloped his illustration to the audience, 
which was largely. composed of non- 
Christians. 

That evening, as I entered the church, 
I noticed a sweet-faced, bright-looking 
lady standing in the shadow of the little 
vestibule. Of course I urged her to come 
in. She held a short whispered con- 
ference with a gentleman at her side, and 
both only smiled at me when I repeated 
my invitation. They were listening in- 
tently to the speaker inside, so I left 
them there. I have wondered ever since 
if they stayed long enough to hear of 
the mother and her search for power. At 
St. John’s Church a lady came near 
often and listened under the windows at 
night, but vanished when any one tried 
to approach her to invite her in. But 


during the three preaching service nights. 


she entered and gave her name as an 
inquirer, and.it was found that she lives 
in the near neighborhood of the (new) 
chureh, and is the mother of a little 
family. 

Over thirty inquirers are the result of 
the services at St. John’s, and eighteen 
at St. Paul’s. Iam glad to tell you that 
Mr. Hayakawa is to have a catechist to 


help him with this extra work which 
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teaching these large numbers of inquirers 
will impose upon him, in addition to his 
other heavy duties. The extra meetings 
closed with a welcome reception to the 
new comers to make their acquaintance 
with the members of the congregation. 
At St. John’s, one pupil of a technical 
school became interested a while ago, and 
he has been instrumental in bringing in 
nine or ten of his schoolmates as in- 
quirers with himself. The vast majority 
of the new inquirers are young men. I 
trust there are many more who have been 
touched by the Gospel story, even if they 
have not yet dared to declare themselves, 
or have not yet made a decision. It is 
astonishing how much opposition to 
Christianity still remains under these 
electric lights and in the midst of these 
evidences of the adoption of Western 
civilization. 


To Diocesan Officers 


HE Officers’ Conference for Sep- 
tember, 1903, will be held on 
Thursday, the 17th, at 11:30 
A.M., in the room of the Wom- 

an’s Auxiliary, Church Missions House, - 
New York. 

The Conference will close at 1:15 P.m., 
with intermission for prayers in the 
Chapel, at noon. 

The October Conference will be held 
in Washington during the week of the 
Missionary Council. After consultation 
with the Bishop of Washington and the 
officers of the Washington Branch, it 
has been decided to call the meeting for 
Friday, the 30th. By doing this the of- 
ficers who visit Washington will be free 
to attend the Council throughout and to 
gain all possible help and inspiration 
from it. 

It is expected that the regular con- 
ference on the morning of Friday will be 
followed by a meeting for members of the 
Washington Branch, and other women 
interested, at night. 

It is hoped that many Diocesan officers 
may be able to spend the days from Octo- 
ber 27th to 31st i in Washington, 


